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INTRODUCTION 


In America, life, work, and citizenship are more nearly 
one than in any other country or at any other time. The 
spirit of our democracy grants special privileges to none. 
_ It imposes on all the responsibilities of citizenship and ex- 
pects of all alike intelligent and effective performance of 
the duties of good citizens. Its high purpose is to give to 
all as nearly as possible equal opportunity for individual 
development, success, and happiness, and for industrial, 
professional, social, and civic efficiency. Through schools 
and other means of education, it attempts to give to all 
the power of knowledge, skill, good will, and self-guidance, 
and the desire and ability to be self-supporting and to con- 
tribute their just part to the common wealth. 

Every American citizen is expected to have some useful 
occupation through which this self-support and _ public 
service may be assured. This is necessary to good citizen- 
ship. The value of the citizen depends, to a large degree, 
on the intelligence, spirit, and energy with which the occu- 
pation is pursued. The good citizen should be successful 
and happy in whatever he undertakes. 

The choice and successful pursuit of an beaniatin is 
made ever more difficult by the magnitude and variety of 
our industrial and commercial enterprises, our extensive use 
of complex machinery, our division of labor, specializations 
In professions, and the intricate and far-reaching interre- 
lations of industrial, social, and civic life. 

All these things constitute and emphazise the importance 
of the study of occupational civics, which has been intro- 
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duced into many American high schools. High-school 
courses in so complex a subject can be only elementary in 
their nature, but they should be so planned as to give boys 
and girls a broad view of the subject, a right perspective, 
a sure grasp of essential principles, and such a vital interest 
that they may be led to continued study. Directions for 
the discovery and use of source materials for this study, 
and training in the use of the more important literature of 
the subject are also necessary. 

To make it easier for high-school boys and girls to gain 
such a clear and comprehensive view and understanding, 
and to guide teachers in the finding and use of source material 
and literature are the purposes of a Syllabus on Vocational 
Guidance, prepared with great care by Verl A. Teeter, 
instructor in occupational civics*®nd community life in the 
Tulsa Central High School. The topics in this Syllabus are 
well chosen and simply and clearly stated. The organiza- 
tion is good. The bibliographies have been made with great 
care and are unusually full. Teachers of this subject both 
in high schools and colleges will, I believe, find the Syllabus 
very helpful. 

P. P. Claxton 
City Superintendent of Schools. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
April 22, 1927. 
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Throughout this study, the result of the writer’s efforts 
to gather material for his classes in occupational civics, 
emphasis is placed upon the following purposes: 


i; 
2. To help the student to realize his own weaknesses. 

Ke 

4. To lead the student to realize what he is best fitted 
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To help the student to establish and realize an aim. 
To help the student to realize his strong points. 


for in life. 


. To aid the student in realizing whether or not he has 


executive ability. 


. To enable the student to discover for himself that his 


physical status plays an important part in the kind 
of vocation he is to select for himself. 


. To inspire the student to live up to his full capacity. 
. To lead the student to consider the importance of 


having some vocation and occupying a useful place 
in the world. 


. To aid the student in understanding some of those 


business principles, which are common factors in 
all life work. 

To aid the student in understanding and appreciating 
the processes by which man makes a living. 


This course is not intended to lessen the initiative of the 


teacher, but to outline the work and to offer beneficial 
suggestions for presentation. It is not intended to bend the 
student in any given direction, but to arouse and stimulate 
interest and to prevent an unwise early choice. The lessons 
are designed for use by high-school students, and provision 
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is made for differences among them. In just what year 
it shall be taught and where it shall be placed depends very 
largely upon the type of program organization in the school. 
It is possible to offer it as a full semester course or as a part- 
time course through two or more semesters. 

In order to carry on this work satisfactorily the student 
should have access to a number of recent books on the 
subject; however, this material can be presented with 
reasonable success even if library facilities are somewhat 
limited, since there are many sources of material other than 
books. 

Students should be encouraged to make use of the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodicals as much as possible, for the best up-to- 
date material is often found in the leading magazines. 

Neat loose-leaf notebooks should be encouraged, in which 
a variety of notes as well as valuable clippings should be 
filed. Needs of the local community should be emphasized 
as well as those of other particular sections of the country. 

For convenience the work has been divided into three 
parts, each covering a period of approximately six weeks. 
Part I deals very largely with educational guidance. In it 
will be found discussions of educational problems with 
which everyone should be familiar, regardless of his or her 
vocational aim. During the first week of the semester the 
class, besides joining in general discussion of the intro- 
duction and contents, should become acquainted with the 
aims and purposes of the course. 

Part II introduces the student to occupations, both local 
and general, and gives a knowledge of specific types of 
occupations and their particular problems. 

Part III stresses the knowledge of different methods of 
securing a position, knowledge of how to secure promotion, 
recognition of factors determining success in a business, an 
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acquaintance with some of our financial features, recognition 
of problems in modern industry, and recognition of the 
great need for the conservation of human life. 

It is hoped that this Syllabus will enable the average stu- 
dent to make a careful, conscientious study of his aptitudes, 
capacities, etc., thereby helping to solve his vocational and 
educational problems, and thus increasing his chances of 
achieving security, prosperity, and happiness. 

The sources from which I have drawn in the preparation 
of this Syllabus are numerous. For the greater part special 
acknowledgments cannot be made. However, I wish to 
express my gratitude to Mr. Merle C. Prunty, Principal of 
Tulsa Central High School, for his encouragement and 
helpful advice; to Miss Oma H. Hatley, class director, for 
her valuable assistance and unfailing courtesy in arranging 
and selecting the material; to Mr. Ward H. Green, director 
of the extracurricular activities, to Dr. William T. Bawden, 
director of vocational education, Tulsa City Schools, and 
the late Dr. Howard M. McDonald, President of Parsons 
College, Fairfield, Iowa, for their kind reading of the manu- 
script and valuable suggestions; and lastly to Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, former United States Commissioner of Education, 
for a critical examination of the Syllabus and the writing of 
the Introduction. 

VeRL A. TEETER. 


Central High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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A SYLLABUS ON VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


INTRODUCTION 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE COURSE 


. Textbook: Mastery of textbook. 
. Notebook (loose leaf): 


. Assignments 

. Class notes 

. Notes on magazine articles 

. Clippings from magazines, newspapers, etc. 

. Notes from investigations and interviews with 
workers and employers 

f. Written exercises 


aaa Ss 


. Reports: Special reports may be asked from individual 


members of the class from time to time. 


. Short tests: Tests will be given occasionally. 
. Written and oral work: Business letters, business talks, 


sales talks, interviews, debates, written applications, 
etc. 


. Collateral readings: List of books in the high school and 


public library will be given you and explanation made. 


. Semester theme: Each student will be required to write a 


theme on some chosen occupation. 


AIMS OF THE COURSE 


. To teach the students how and what to study. 
. To give a complete survey of educational opportunities 


offered by our high school. 
1 
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. To help students to realize that the best time to get a 


high-school education is now, and that failure to do 
so is likely to result in their never acquiring one. 


. To help students to realize that a high-school education 


not only pays in dollars and cents but in happiness 
and ability to render service. 


. To give those who are forced to leave school early, 


information concerning vocations which are open to 
them, and to show them the advantages of part-time ~ 
schools. 


. To help students find the fields of work that are open — 


to those who finish high school and college, and to — 
make clear just what occupations are closed to those 
who do not finish high school or college. 


. To give information about the various colleges and uni- 


versities in which students may continue their educa- 
tion. 


. To encourage students to think specifically about their 


own future work and to make tentative choices. 


. To help students know themselves better, their apti- 


tudes, capacities, ete., so that they may enter a field 
of work in which they can render maximum service. 


. To create in every student the desire to occupy a useful 


place in the world. 


. To link or connect school with outside life. 
. To develop in students the desire and means of obtaining 


economic, political, social, and vocational information. 


. To make a study of the typical vocations which com- 


prise the work of the world, for the purpose of giving 
students useful information in helping them choose 
their life work. 

To help students understand and appreciate the proc- 
esses by which man makes a living. 
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16. 
. To develop an honorable code of ethics toward one’s 
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To encourage students to be thrifty, to save and invest 
wisely, so as to provide against economic emergency 
in old age. 

To instill in students a desire for vocational happiness. 


fellow workers and society. 
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. “Photography,” 1924. 

. ‘Beginning Office Positions,” 1924. 

. “Occupational Statistics,” 1925. 

. “Physical Education, Athletic Coaching, and Recrea- 


tional Work as Vocations,” 1925. 
‘Nursing and Nursing Education,” 1925. 
“Mechanical Dentistry,” 1926. 

‘Electrical Manufacturing,” 1926. 
‘Opportunities in Home Economies,” 1926. 


Trade Bulletins 


No. 1. 


CH NA MPR WN 


“Beauty Culture,” 1925. 
‘““The Compositor,’’ 1926. 
‘The Pressman,’ 1926. 


. “The Bookbinder,” 1926. 
. “The Engraver,” 1926. 


“The Photo Engraver,” 1926. 
“The Stereotyper and Electrotyper,” 1926. 


. “The Lithographer,” 1926. 


‘f Automobile Mechanies,”’ 1926. 


Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 


Bulletins 
No. 67. ‘‘Survey and Analysis of the Pottery Industry,” 


1921. 
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No. 68. ‘‘A Unit Course in Swine Husbandry,” 1921. 

69. ‘‘ Analysis of a Railway Boilermaker’s Trade,” 1921. 
74. “‘ Analyzing a Potato Enterprise,” 1922. 
75. “‘ Analyzing a Poultry Enterprise,’ 1922. 
87. ‘Apprentice Education,” 1923. 
95. ‘‘Bricklaying,’”’ 1924. 

102. ‘‘Paper Hanging,” 1925. 

105. ‘‘ Analysis of the Management of a Cotton-Growing 

Enterprise,” 1926. 
106. ‘‘Stone Setting,’ 1926. 
107. ‘Vocational Education in the Retail Grocery Busi- 


ness,” 1926. 
Indiana University Vocational Information Series, Bloomington, 
Indiana 
No. 1. ‘‘Opportunities for Women in Telephone Service,” 


1923. 
2. ‘‘Department Store Service,’ 1923. 
3. ‘‘Opportunities for Girls in the Profession of Nurs- 
ing,” 1925. 
. “Banking as a Profession,’’ 1923. 
. “Teaching as a Profession,’’ 1924. 
. “The Printing Trades,”’ 1924. 
. “The Work of a Journalist,” 1924. 


“SIO Ore 


Milwaukee Vocational School, Division of Vocational Teacher 
Training and Research 
Building Trade Series 
No. 1. ‘‘The Carpenter,” 1925. 
2. ‘‘The Bricklayer,’ 1925. 
. “The Plumber,” 1925. 
. “The Painter and Decorator,” 1925. 
. “The Electrician,’”’ 1925. 
. “The Sheet-Metal Worker,” 1925. 


SO Ore W 


No. 7. 
8. 
9. 
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“The Plasterer,’ 1925. 
“The Steam Fitter,’ 1925. 
“The Structural Iron Worker,” 1925. 


Metal Trade Series 


No. 1. 
. “The Pattern Maker,’”’ 1925. 
. “The Machinist,” 1925. 


CONAN WhW 


“The Molder and Coremaker,”’ 1925. 


“The Tool and Diemaker,’’ 1925. 


. “The Draftsman,” 1925. 

. “The Sheet-Metal Worker, 1925. 
. “The Forgeman,”’ 1925. 

. “The Welder,” 1925. 

. “The Boilermaker,” 1925. 


Printing Trade Series 


No. 1. 


om Ot Be CO bo 


‘The Composing Room,” 1925. 


. “The Press Room,” 1925. 

. “The Bindery,” 1926. 

. “Lithographic Printing.” (In preparation.) 

. ““Engraving.”’ (In preparation.) 

. ““Stereotyping and Electrotyping.” (In preparation.) 


Industries and Trades 


No. 1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


““The Automobile Trades,” 1925. 
‘The Stationary Engineer,” 1925. 
‘““The Shoe Industry,” 1925. 
‘The Hosiery Industry,” 1925. 


Commercial and Office Occupations Series 


No. 1. 


Dom wp 


‘“The Office Boy,” 1925. 


. “The Clerical Workers,” 1925. 


“The Accounting Occupations,” 1925. 


. “The Office-Machine Operators,” 1925. 
. “The Secretarial Workers,”’ 1925. 
. “The Department Store Occupations,” 1925. 
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Minneapolis Women’s Occupational Bureau Publications 


No. 1. ‘‘Executive and Buying Positions for Women in 
Department Stores,”’ 1923. 

. “Library Work as a Profession,” 1923. 

. “Nursing as a Profession,” 1923. 

. ‘Profession of Social Work,’ 1923. 

. “Study of Women in Secretarial and Clerical Work,” 
1923. 

6. “Women in Banking in the City of Minneapolis,” 

1919. 


Ot HH CG bO 


New Orleans Public Schools, Department of Vocational Guidance 


Vocational Information Series 
No. 1. ‘‘ Nursing as a Profession,” 1924. 
2. “The Specialty Salesman,” 1926. 
3. ‘“The Retail Salesman in New Orleans,” 1927. 


Vocational Information Monographs 
No. 1. ‘‘The Watch Repairer,’ 1926. 
2. ‘‘The Proof Reader,’ 1926. 
3. ‘The Radiotrician,” 1926. 
4, ““The Dental Mechanic,’ 1926. 


Pittsburgh Public Schools, Vocational Guidance Department 


Monograph Series 

No. 1. ‘Machinist,’ 1925. 

. “ Draftsman,”’ 1925. 

. “Patternmaker,” 1925. 

. “Sheet Metal Worker,”’ 1925. 

. Painter,” 1925. 

. “Structural Steel Worker,” 1925. 
. “Stationary Engineer,’’ 1925. 

. “Stenographer,”’ 1925. 

. ““Salesperson,’’ 1925. 


bo 


CO COON & Oo & 


No. 10. 
pl. 
12. 
13. 
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“Office Clerk,’’ 1925. 
‘Baker,’ 1925. 
“Barber,” 1925. 
‘Messenger,’ 1925. 


State Board of Vocational Education, Madison, Wisconsin 


Trade and Industrial Series 


mo. .\1. 
2. 


om Or em CO 


‘Auto Mechanies,”’ 1924. 
“Bricklaying,’”’ 1924. 


. “Patternmaking,”’ 1924. 

. “Electricity,” 1924. 

. Printing,” 1924. 

. “Cabinet Making,” 1924. 


United States Women’s Bureau Bulletins, Government Printing 


No. 12. 
413. 
aT. 
Sl. 
38. 
39. 


46. 


Office 


“The New Position of Women in American Indus- 
try,” 1920. 

‘Industrial Opportunities and Training for Women 
and Girls,’ 1920. 

‘‘Occupational Progress of Women,” 1922. 

‘‘What Industries Mean to Women Workers,” 1923. 

‘Married Women in Industry,” 1922. 

‘““Domestic Workers and Their Employment Re- 
lations,’ 1924. 

‘“Facts About Women Working,” 1925. 


United States Department of Labor Training Service Bulletins, | 


No. 6. 
8. 

11. 

14. 

15. 


1919, Washington, D. C 


‘Labor Turnover and Industrial Training,” 1919. 
‘‘Some Advantages of Industrial Training,” 1919. 
‘Efficient Training in Large Plants,’ 1919. 
‘“Training in Industrial Plants,’ 1919. 

‘Training in the Paper Box Industry,” 1919. 


16 


No. 16. 


U7; 


18. 
a: 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
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‘Training in Men’s Suit and Overcoat Industry,” 
1919. 

‘Training Workers in Women’s Cloak and Skirt 
Industry,” 1919. 

‘‘TIndustrial Training in the Overall Industry,” 1919. 

‘Training for Skirt Makers,” 1919. 

‘Training in the Rubber Industry,” 1919. 

‘Training in the Leather Shoe Industry,” 1919. 

‘‘Course of Instruction in Piano Making,” 1919. 

‘‘Industrial Training for Foundry Makers,” 1919. 


White-Williams Foundation Monograph and Bulletin Series, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Monograph Series 


Nov 
a 


3 
4. 
5 
6 


‘The Pharmacist,” 1923. 
‘The Librarian,” 1923. 


. “The Hairdresser,”’ 1923. 


‘The Dental Mechanic,” 1923. 


. “The Paper-Box Industry,” 1923. 
. “Junior and Juvenile Wage Earners in Philadel- 


phia,” 1923. 


Bulletin Series 


= No: ae 


bo 


Ge ee we 8 


‘“The Watch Making and Repair Trade,” 1923. 


. ‘The Professional Photographer,” 1923. 

. “The Working Children of Philadelphia,” 1924. 

. “The Electrical Industries of Philadelphia,” 1924. 
. “The Hosiery Industry,” 1925. 
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MISCELLANEOUS REFERENCES 


The following books contain a ereat deal of material which 
bears directly upon occupations and should therefore be 
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studied if the student is to be prepared to cope with his or 
her life problems: 


iF 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


6. 


Assot—Women in Industry. Appleton, 1918. 

Apams—Description of Industry. Holt, 1918. 

Apams and SumMNnreR—Labor Problems. Macmillan, 
1905. 

ALLEN—Business Employments. Ginn, 1916. | 

AsHLtEY—The New Civics, Revised Edition. Macmillan, 
1925. 

Brarp—A Short History of the American Labor Move- 
ment. Harcourt, Brace, 1920. 


. Bishop and KeLter—I/ndustry and Trade. Ginn, 1918. 
. Bogart—Economic History of the United States. Long- 


mans, Green, 1921. 


. BurcH and Patrrerson—American Social Problems. 


Maemillan, 1920. 


. CarveER—Elementary Economics. Ginn, 1920. 

. Center—The Worker and His Work. Lippincott, 1920. 
. CuNNINGHAM—American Railroads. Shaw, 1922. 

. Dunn—Community Civics for City Schools. Heath, 


1921. 
Community Civics and Rural Life. Heath, 
1920. 


. Doueuton—Preparing for the World’s Work. Scribners, 


1923. 


. Exy—Outlines of Economics. Macmillan, 1920. 

. FatrcHitD—Essentials of Economics. American, 1923. 
. FormMan—American Democracy. Century, 1920. 

. GREENAN and Mrrepita—Everyday Problems in Ameri- 


can Government. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 


. Harman, Tucker, and WRENcH—American Citizenship 


Practice. University Publishing Company, 1924. 


. Hepner—The Good Citizen. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
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. Hitt—Community Life and Civic Problems. Ginn, 1922. 
. HugHes—Community Civics. Allyn and Bacon, 1917. 


Economic and Vocational Civics. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1921. 
Problems of American Democracy. Allyn and 
Bacon, 1922. 


. Hunter and Watxins—The Background of Economics. 


McGraw-Hill, 1925. 


. JENSEN—Problems of Public Finance. Crowell, 1924. 
. JoneEsS—Principles of Railway Transportation. Mac- 


millan, 1924. 


. MarsHau and Jupp—Lessons in Community and Na- 


tional Life, Series A, B, C. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1919. 


. MarsHatt and Lyon—Our Economic Organization. 


Macmillan, 1922. 


. Mitter—Railway Transportation. Shaw, 1924. 
. Morenovuse and Granam—American Problems. Ginn, 


1923. 


. Mortarty—LEconomics for Citizenship. Longmans, 


Green, 1925. 


. Munro and Ozanne—Social Civics. Macmillan, 1922. 
. SpLAwN and BizzeLi—lIntroduction to the Study of 


Economics. Ginn, 1923. 


. THompson—Elementary Economics. Sanborn, 1920. 
. Ross—Civic Sociology. World Book Company, 1926. 
. Ruge—Social Science Pamphlets. The Lincoln School, 


New York City. 


. Towne—Social Problems. Macmillan, 1918. 

. Turt—The Real Business of Inving. Holt, 1918. 

. Turkineton—Community Civics. Ginn, 1923. 

. Warxins—Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems. 


Crowell, 1922. 
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43. WiLLIAMSON—Problems in American Democracy. Heath, 


1922. 
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BIOGRAPHIES AND AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED MEN AND WOMEN 


‘, 


2. 


3. 


ApaMs and Foster—Heroines of Modern Progress. 
Sturgis and Walton, 1913. 

Box—The Americanization of Edward Bok. Scribners, 
1920. | 

Botton—Lives of Girls Who Became Famous. Crowell, 
1923. 

LInves of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. Crow- 

ell, 1922. 


. Bruce—Women in the Making of America. Little, 


Brown, 1912. 


. Carry—Twelve Notable Women in the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury. Dutton, 1900. 


. CarnEGIE—A utobiography of Andrew Carnegie. Hough- 


ton Mifflin, 1920. 


. Crarts—Successful Men of Today. Funk and Wagnalls, 


1905. 


. Evtet—Proneer Women of the West. Scribners, 1852. 

. Faris—Men Who Have Made Good. Revell Artists, 1912. 
. Forses—Men Who are Making America. Forbes, 1917. 
. Forp—Woodrow Wilson, The Man and His Work. 


Appleton, 1916. 


. FRANKLIN—The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 


Garden City, 1925. 


. GILBERT—WMore than Conquerors. Century, 1917. 
. Gopparp—Eminent Engineers. Derry-Collard, 1906. 
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. Hovery—Life Story of J. Pierpont Morgan. Sturgis and 


Walton, 1911. 


. Huspsparp—Liiile Journeys to the House of American 


Statesmen. Putnam’s, 1915. 


. HumpHrey—Women in American History. Bobbs- 


Merrill, 1919. 


. Ines—Leading American Inventors. Holt, 1912. 
. Ker—Women Who Have Made Good. Platt and Nourse, 


1916. 


. Lanse—Henry Ford’s Own Story. E. O. Jones, 1917. 

. LippMann—WMen of Destiny. Macmillan, 1927. 

. Mrver—Woman’s Work in America. Holt, 1891. 

. Pyte—Life of James J. Hill. Doubleday, Page, 1917. 
. Rus—The Making of an American. Macmillan, 1901. 
. ROCKEFELLER—Random Reminiscences of Men and 


Events. Doubleday, Page, 1909. 


. Rozr—English and American Tool Builders. MeGraw- 


Hill, 1926. 


. STODDARD—Men of Business. Scribners, 1920. 
. THaver—Life of John Hay. Houghton Mifflin, 1915. 
. WeBB—Famous Living Americans. Chas. Webb, 


1915. 


. WuitE—Calvin Coolidge. The Man Who Is President. 


Macmillan, 1925. 


. WitpmMan—Famous Leaders of Industry. Doubleday, 


Page, 1921. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY HELPS 


1. Lectures by commercial, professional men, ete. 
2. Inspection trips to industries. 
3. Bulletin boards for clippings, pictures, etc. 
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_4. Newspapers, trade journals, college catalogues, etc. 
5. Magazines, such as: | 


a. 


Q 


“4, 


The American, Crowell Publishing Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


. Children, The Parents Publishing Association, 353 


Fourth Ave., New York. 


. Commerce and Finance, 16 Exchange Place, New 


York City. 


. Collier’s, Springfield, Ohio. 
. Educational Review, New York City. 
. Forbes Magazine, B. C. Forbes and Company, 120 


5th St., New York. 


g. Public Affairs, Citizen Bank Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


. Pace Student, Pace Institute, 30 Church St., 


Chicago. 


. School and Society, New York City. 
). System, A. W. Shaw and Company, Cass, Huron 


and Erie Sts., Chicago. 


. Saturday Evening Post, Curtis Publishing Co., 


Philadelphia. 


. Survey, New York City. 

. Scholastic, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

. Time, 236 E. 39th St., New York City. 

. Vocational Guidance, Harvard University Press, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


. World Review, Mount Morris, Illinois. 


BOOKS FOR THE TEACHER 


1. BLooMFIELD—Youth, School and Vocation. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1915. 


2. 


Readings in Vocational Guidance. Ginn, 1918, 
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. BonseER and Mossman—Industrial Arts for Elementary - 


Schools. Macmillan, 1927. 


. BREWER—The Vocational Guidance Movement. Mac- 


millan, 1918. 

Case Studies in Education and Vocational Guid- 
ance. Ginn, 1926. 

Mental Measurements 1n Education and Voca- 
tional Guidance. Harvard University Press, 1924. 


. CHAPMAN—T'rade Tests. Holt, 1921. 
. CLIPPINGER—Student Relationships. Thomas Nelsons, 


1926. 


. Davis—Vocational and Moral Guidance. Ginn, 1914. 
. DEwEY—The Dalton Laboratory Plan. E. P. Dutton, 


1922. 


. Eaton—Education and Vocations. Wiley, 1926. 
. EpGERTON— Vocational Guidance and Counseling. Mac- 


millan, 1926. 

‘Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education 
for the Industries,” T’'wenty-third Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
Public School Publishing Company, 1924. 


. Evuis and THOoRNBOROUGH—Motion Pictures in Educa- 


tion. Crowell, 1923. 


. Evans—Educational Opportunities for Young Workers. 


Maemillan, 1926. 


. Foster—Exztracurricular Activities wn the High School. 


Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
1925. 


. GoopsELL—The Education of Women. Macmillan, 1924. 
. Hatt-Quest—The University Afield. Macmillan, 1926. 
. Hazarp—From College Gates. Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 
. Hitt—Introduction to Vocational Education. Mac- 


millan, 1920. 
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. HottincwortH— Vocational Psychology. Appleton, 


1916. 


. Kitson—The Psychology of Vocational Adjustment. 


Lippincott, 1925. 


. Lapp and Motre—Learning to Earn. Bobbs-Merrill, 


1915. 


. Leavitt and Brown—Prevocational Education in Our 


Public Schools. Houghton Mifflin, 1915. 


. Link—Employment Psychology. Macmillan, 1919. 


Education and Industry. Macmillan, 1923. 


. LymMan—The Mind at Work. Scott, Foresman, 1924. 
. McCracken and Lamp—Occupational Information in 


the Elementary Schools. Houghton Mifflin, 1923. 


. McKown—F2xtracurricular Activities. Macmillan, 1927. 
. Maverick—The Vocational Guidance of College Students. 


Harvard University Press, 1926. 


. Mtver—A Handbook of Extracurricular Activities in 


High School. Barnes, 1926. 


. NicHots—Vocational Guidance. Harvard University 


Press, 1925. 


. NorrsiIncER—Correspondence Schools, Lyceums, Chau- 


tauquas. Macmillan, 1926. 


. Parsons—Choosing a Vocation. Houghton Mifflin, 


1915. | 


. Payne—Organization of Vocational Guidance. McGraw- 


Hill, 1925. 

Administration of Vocational Guidance. McGraw- 
Hill, 1924. 

Methods of Teaching Industrial Subjects. Mce- 
Graw-Hill, 1926. 


. Perrer—New Schools for Older Students. Macmillan, 


1926. 


. Peters—Youth and Society. Holt, 1927. 
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. PintER—lIntelligence Tests. Holt, 1923. 
. PRroctor—The Use of Mental Tests in Vocational Guid- 


ance. Public School Publishing Company, Blooming- 
ton, Illinois, 1921. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1925. 


. Reavis—Pupil Adjustment. Heath, 1926. | 
. SMEDLEY—The Problem of Vocational Education. Hough- 


ton Mifflin. 


. SNEDDEN—Vocational Education. Macmillan, 1920. 
. STABLETON—Your Problems and Mine. Publie School 


Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1922. 


. STENQUIST—The Measurements of Mechanical Abilities. 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia, 
New York, 1923. 


. THomas-TINDAL, and Myers—Junior High School Lrfe. 


Maemillan, 1924. 


. Taurston—Vocational Guidance Tests. World Book 


Company, 1922. 


. Toors—Tests of Vocational Guidance of Children 13 to 


16. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia, New York, 1924. 


. Wricgut and ALLEN—The Supervision of Vocational 


Education. John Wiley and Sons, 1926. 
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Lesson’ I 
Lesson II 
Lesson III 
Lesson IV 
Lesson V 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 

THE IMPORTANCE OF E}DUCATION 
SCHOOLS AND COURSES OF STUDY 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SELF-ANALYSIS 
CHOOSING A VOCATION 
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LESSON I 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


“In spite of helpful reductions in the curriculum from other sources, we 
must look to proper methods of study as the principal means by which work 
for both the teacher and the pupil will be made lighter, more effective, and 
more enjoyable.” 


Frank M. McMurry 
A. The importance of how to study. 

1. There are many who know they ought to study and 
who try to study, but don’t know how to study. 

2. One can waste a great deal of time and energy by 
not knowing how to go about it. 

3. Long poring over books is not necessarily study. 

4, Study is an art, but has been a neglected one. 


B. Some of the important factors in study. 

1. Study to be of real use must be with an object in 
view. Facts should be acquired for the purpose of 
employing them. 

2. One must be interested to study effectively. Without 
interest study becomes a drudgery. 

3. One must understand all he reads. Do not take 
things for granted. Challenge every fact. Use the 
dictionary and the encyclopedia. 

4. Do individual work. Form your own judgments. 
Solve your own problems. Individual study is 
honest study. 

5. Form the habit of mastery. If you have forgotten a 
fact look it up again. ‘‘Repetition is the mother 


of learning.”’ 
27 


28 


6. 
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Strive to excel. Do not form the habit of just “‘ getting 
by.” “On” is no larger word than ‘‘by”’ but means 
a great deal more. 


C. Other valuable suggestions for high-school students. 


I 


10. 


Make out a definite study program. Budget your 
time for each study and form the habit of concen- 
trating your thoughts on each particular subject 
at that time. 


. Understand the correct assignment and be sure that 


you prepare for that assignment. 


. Have on hand proper materials for the lesson—books, 


notebooks, rulers, ete. 


. Do not waste time in getting ready for study. Time 


is valuable and should not be wasted. Plunge into 
your work when the houf comes. 


. Get familiar with your textbook. Learn how to use 


the index, footnotes, vocabulary, ete. 


. Study the lesson as a whole and then go back to the 


difficulties. Learn when and how to read rapidly. 


. Try to relate knowledge as you acquire it. Put it 


into practical use if possible. 


. Review your lessons often. The reviewing helps to 


associate the new with the old. 


. Do not try to study when the body is fatigued. Take 


a rest. You will save time in the end. 

If you learn to work wisely, swiftly, happily, and 
successfully, you can truly say, ‘‘My happiest 
hours have been my hours of study.’’ 


D. Special topics for oral and written reports. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


How and what to memorize. 
Mental fatigue. 
How and when to take notes. 
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_ 4, How to use the library card index. 
5. How to use the table of contents and index of a book. 
6. How to use the Readers’ Guide. 
7. “By the Streets of By and By, one arrives at the 
House of Never.”’ 


REFERENCES 


Foster—Making Life Count. Interchurch Press, New York, 
1918. 

Hitt—Community Life and Civic Problems, 79-80. Ginn, 
1922. 

Kitson—How to Use Your Mind. Lippincott, 1921. 

Know.son—The Art of Thinking. Crowell, 1921. 

KorNnHAUSER—Aow to Study. University of Chicago, 1924. 

Linpsay—Everyday Efficiency. Crowell, 1918. 

LymMan—The Mind at Work. Scott, Foresman, 1924. 

Lyon—Making a Living, 17-21. Macmillan, 1926. 

McMurry—How to Study and Teaching How to Study. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1909. 

Sanpwick—How and What to Study, 5-81. Heath, 1915. 

SmitH—Your Biggest Job—School or Business. Appleton, 
1920. 

WuipeLE—How to Study Effectively. Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1916. 
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WRITTEN EXERCISE 
1. Write a theme on the topic, ‘‘ How to Study.” 


LESSON II 
THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 


There are no bargains in getting an education. Intense application, 
plodding, study, neglect of pleasure, hard work, are the prices one must pay 
for an education. To “get by” with as little effort as possible may gain a 
diploma, but will not give one the realities for which the diploma stands. 


A. What is education? } 

1. Education is the cultivation of the qualities and tal- 
ents which a person possesses. It implies both 
acquiring facts and learning to apply them. 

2. Education in its broadest sense includes all efforts 
and activities which help to prepare us for a com- 
plete living. 


B. What is the threefold purpose of education? 
1. Economic: Better living. 
2. Personal: A greater enjoyment of life. 
3. Social: Service to mankind. 


C. From what two sources does education come? 
1. Observation and experience. 
2. Reading and study. 


D. From what sources besides schoolrooms and books 
may education come? 


1. Libraries. 4. Chautauquas. 
2. Vo MC 5. Lyceum Bureaus. 
op. We ae 6. Civic Clubs. 
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7. Museum and Art Gal- 9. Public Lectures and Ser- 


leries. mons. 
8. Theaters and Motion 10. Newspapers and Periodi- 
Pictures. cals. 


E. What are the seven objectives of education? 


1. Health. 4. Vocation. 

2. Intelligence. 5. Citizenship. 

3. Worthy homemember- 6. Worthy use of leisure. 
ship. 


7. Character. 


F. Special topics for oral and written reports. 


. Illiteracy. 8. The National Bureau of 
. Visual education. Education. 

. The Gary System. 9. The Rehabitation Acts. 

. Physical education. 10. Cash value of education. 


. Vocational education. 11. Free textbooks. 

. Smith-Hughes Act. 12. Uniform textbooks. 

. After-school education. 13. Religious education in 
the schools. 
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DEBATES 


1. Resolved, That we should establish a National Department 
of Education with the secretary a member of the Pres- 
ident’s cabinet. 

2. Resolved, That our high-school courses should be dictated 
by the industries of the community. 

3. Resolved, That cultural subjects should dominate our 
high-school courses. | 

4. Resolved, That we should have uniform textbooks in our 
state. 

5. Resolved, That we should have free textbooks in all our 
public schools. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


. Distinguish between the following terms: education, in- 


telligence, knowledge, and wisdom. 


. Explain each of the seven objectives of education. 
. Enumerate the chief merits of our educational system. 
. Who is the National Commissioner of Education? How 


chosen? What is his term of office? 


. Who is your State Commissioner of Education? How 


chosen? What is his term of office? 


. What is the method of choosing the county superin- 


tendent in your state? Do you think it is a good 
method? Why? 


. Discuss briefly the ranking of your state educationally. 
. Of what schools does the national government have 


charge? 


. What are the sources of school revenue in your com- 


munity? 


. To what extent is school consolidation taking place in 


your state? Enumerate the advantages and disad- 
vantages of consolidation. 


. What is meant by the ‘‘wider use of the school plant”’ 


movement? 


. What is illiteracy? How does your state rank in this 


respect? What are some of the reasons for so much 
illiteracy in the United States? How can illiteracy 
be wiped out? 


. What are some of the federal laws that have aided 


schools and education? 


. What is the nature of the Smith-Hughes Act? 
. Give reasons for the rise of the modern movement for 


vocational education. 
A committee of distinguished educators decided that an 
educated person is one: 
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a. whose physical development is up to a high stand- 
ard; 

b. who is a worthy home member; 

c. who is prepared to render economic service to 
society ; 

d. whose sense of social obligation is highly developed; 

e. whose moral and religious qualities are such as will 
insure right thinking and living; 

f. whose leisure will be used to the best of advantage. 

Do you agree with them? Can you add anything to this 
list? 


LESSON III 
SCHOOLS AND COURSES OF STUDY 


SOME THINGS TO CONSIDER IN PLANNING YOUR WORK AND 
EDUCATION 1! 


A. What will a grade-school education fit one for? 
1. Some skilled labor. 
2. Poorest office jobs. 
3. Unskilled labor. 


B. In what lines of work is a high-school education help- 
ful? 
1. All work in offices. 
2. All salesmanship work. 
3. All semiskilled and skilled labor. 
4, Home responsibilities. 


C. What occupations demand a high-school education? 
. All professions. 

Many office positions. 

Many salesmanship positions. 

Many business positions. 

Many government positions. 

. Entrance to colleges and universities. 

. Admission to Annapolis or West Point. 


NID OUR 89 tO 


D. In what occupations may a college education be 
helpful? 
1. All professions. 
1 Adapted from Lyon—Making a Living, 594. By permission of The Mac- 


millan Company, publishers. 
36 
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2. All business tasks. 
3. All government positions. 


E. What occupations demand a college education? 
. Entrance to some professional schools. 

. Entrance to some engineering schools. 

. Entrance to some schools of business. 

. Most advanced work in any field. 

. Many business and government positions. 


OR Whe 


F. To what persons may evening schools, continuation 
schools, business colleges, correspondence schools, 
etc., be beneficial? 

1. Anyone who at any time needs special knowledge or 
skill. 

2. Many college graduates as well as those who did not 
finish the grades. 


G. Why go to high school? 
1. It increases your earning power. 
2. It increases your chances for success. 
3. It helps to make you a more useful citizen. 
4. It helps to make your life more worth while. 


H. Why do students drop out of school? 
. Il health. 

. Financial difficulties at home. 

. Dissatisfaction in school. 

. Laziness. 

. Attraction of industry. 

. Lack of home encouragement. 


oor WW — 


I. What are the problems of the high-school course? 
1. Selection of courses. 
a. Major 
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b. Minor 
c. Electives (required and free) 
2. Requirements for graduation. 
3. Advantages and disadvantages of the different subjects. 
4. College entrance requirements. 
5. Extracurricular activities. 
a. Debate and public speaking 
6. Athletics, physical training 
c. Music 
d. Journalism 
e. School organizations and assemblies 


J. What to consider in choosing a college.! 
1. Small college or university. 
2. Location. 
a. Chances for work 
b. Chances for development in outside work 
c. Convenience 
d. ‘Traveling expenses 
3. Entrance requirements. 
a. Age 
6. Examination or certificate 
c. Required subjects 
d. Electives 
4. Rank of college or university. 
. Endowment 
. Equipment 
. Instructors 
. Moral standards 
. Extracurricular opportunities 
. Accredited 
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1 The student should make a study of catalogues, with a view to finding out 
the best schools where training in a given field can be found. 
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5. Cost. 

. Tuition 

Fees 

. Scholarships 

. Board and room 
. Miscellaneous 
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TOPICS FOR ORAL OR WRITTEN REPORTS 


. Junior high schools. 

. Senior high schools. 

. Private schools. 

. Night schools. 

. Part-time schools. 

. Business colleges. 

. Colleges. 

. Universities. 

. Trade schools. 

. Normal schools. 

. Military schools. 

. Correspondence schools. 

. Corporation schools. 

. Schools for physical defectives. 
. College entrance requirements. 
. Compulsory school attendance. 
. Working one’s way through college. 
. Scholarships and loan funds. 

. What ‘‘grades” mean to me. 

. ““Hurry-up education.” 

. Fake diplomas and degrees. 

. Honorary degrees. 

. Earned degrees. 

. Chicago Hobo College. 

. Antioch College. 
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DEBATES 


1. Resolved, That Latin should be studied in all high 
schools. 

2. Resolved, That it is better for the average boy or girl to 
attend a college with a small student body than to at- 
tend a large institution. 

3. Resolved, That it is better for the young man or woman 
to attend a coeducational college than a separate in- 
stitution for young men and women. 

4, Resolved, That it is better for a person brought up in the 
Middle West or East to attend a college or university 
situated in another section of the country. 

5. Resolved, That students would be benefited, if examina- 
tions were abolished. 

6. Resolved, That extracurricular activities are more bene- 
ficial than detrimental. —~ 
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ORAL EXERCISES 


1. Why is English regarded as a foundation study? 

2. Discuss the use of slang and its effect. 

3. A good training in literature is essential to what class of 
workers? 

4. Make a list of benefits derived from the study of various 
kinds of literature. 

5. Explain how the humblest worker may sometimes need 
the ability to use good English. 

6. Is it right to call advertising material, literature? Ex- 
plain. 

7. Why is it that some advertisements require the applicant 
for the position to write a letter in his own handwrit- 
ing? 

8. What workers make a special use of writing? 
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. Can you think of any occupations which require abso- 


lutely no ability to write? Are these occupations 
desirable ones? 


. List as many reasons as you can why one should study 


history. 


. Choose an occupation that makes the least possible use 


of geography. Then show how geography might be 
valuable even for such a worker. 


. What occupations make use of geography? 
. Why should everyone study civil government? 
. List as many reasons as you can why one should study 


economics. 


. What subjects taught in high school would be classified 


under mathematics? 
Is mathematics a science? An exact science? 
Do we study mathematics for the following purposes: 
a. To practice accurate visualization? 
6. To compare and infer? 
c. To remember? 
d. To express thought with precision? 
e. To make better citizens? 
Do we need college mathematics for most occupa- 
tions? 
Do we teach chemistry and physics in high school? 
A knowledge of the following is needed by whom? 
a. Heat and its principles 
6. Sound and its principles 
c. Light and color 
d. Electricity 
Name some of the workers who need to know about 
chemistry; about biology. 
Are physiology and hygiene important for every person? 
Why? 
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. Does a salesman use psychology? How? 
. Why are freehand and mechanical drawing important to 


every person? 


. Do courses in agriculture have both a cultural and voca- 


tional value? 


. Name several workers who use music constantly. 
. What foreign languages are taught in your high school? 
. What students should take foreign languages in high 


school? 


. Who should take physical training in high school? 


Why? 


. Who should take debating and expression in high school? 


Why? 


. Why is home economics important to every high-school 


boy or girl? 


. Do high-school studies prepare one adequately for a 


profession? 


. Why should one secure a broad foundation before be- 


ginning to specialize? 


WRITTEN EXERCISES 


. What kind of people would probably provide for their 


children’s education if there were no public schools? 


. Are there any occupations in which a high-school educa- 


tion is of no use? Any in which it would be harmful? 


. Do grammar-school graduates who fail to enter high 


school stop their education at this point because of 
poverty, because of the attraction of industry, or be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with school life? 


. Why do parents often fail to value the high-school 


training? Is it equally valuable for all students? For 
what groups is it most valuable? For what group is 
it of little value? 
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. If school is your job, what do you think are the qualities 


of it that lead to success in school? 


. Is the school responsible for excessive absences and ill- 


ness and unfavorable conditions of study at home? 


. If a student is offered a job before finishing high school, 


what questions would you ask him before considering 
it? 


. Some vocational schools give diplomas only after suc- 


cessful practice in the vocation. What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of this plan? What 
benefits are derived by student? employer? school? 


. Should one study college entrance requirements before 


his senior year? Give reasons for your answer. 

How many units must be taken for graduation in this 
high school? how many credits? What are the 
minimum requirements for each graduate? How do 
they compare with the requirements of other schools 
of which you have knowledge? What is a major 
subject? minor subject? Are you registered in any 
special course? If so, what is it called? 

Are citizenship courses required in your high school? 
If so, how many and when shall they be taken? 

What is an elective? Name reasons why. one should 
have at least two different types of electives before 
eraduation. 

What are the science requirements in your high school? 
Distinguish between a physical and biological science. 

How many units are required for college entrance? Do 
the colleges and universities prescribe what these sub- 
jects shall be? What subjects are required in practi- 
cally every college and university? 

Should a boy take a manual arts course in high school 
if he expects to attend college? Should a girl take a 
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business course if she expects to attend college? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

Should a boy or girl try to work his or her way through 
high school or college? Why, or why not? 

What is a diploma? degree? Do high schools give 
diplomas or degrees? 

Does your local college or university give degrees? 
If so, what? 

Distinguish between an earned degree and an honorary 
degree. 

What do the following degrees represent? 


A, B. bikie 4d. PhD: M. 8. 
B. Se. Dp Dis. J. D. 

Ph. B. M. D. DAD. 

B. M. LL. D. M. A. 


Should one go to college if he can get into his occupation 
without a college education? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

What are some of the higher educational sources for 
those who cannot attend the higher institutions of 
learning? 

Should one seek a college education so that he will not 
have to work so hard or so that he can serve more 
efficiently? Why? 

Are all high schools and colleges accredited? Is your 
local high school accredited? If not, why not? 

Should everyone attend college? If not, how and where 
would you draw the line? 

Which is better, to go to college immediately after grad- 
uation or to work a year first? Give reasons for your 
answers. 

What is meant by the statement ‘‘Some of our colleges 
and universities are suffering from elephantiasis’’? 
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What is a trade school? trade test? 

Name and locate your state colleges and universities. 

What are the requirements for admission to your state 
university? to your state agricultural college? to your 
local college or university? 

What teachers’ colleges are located in your state? What 
do they prepare one for? What are the requirements 
of admission? 

What scholarships are offered in your state universities 
or colleges? : 

Do you agree with the following statements? Give rea- 
sons for your answers. 

a. Persons who aspire to work in vocations such as 
medicine, engineering, law, etc., will find it to 
their disadvantage if they fail to get a college 
education or its equivalent. 

6. Persons who aspire to work in such vocations as 
music, art, sculpture, acting, etc., must have un- 
usual talent and special training, and a college 
education is desirable but not always necessary. 

c. Persons who aspire to work as machinists, dress- 
makers, etc., need experience in that field or train- 
ing in a technical school. 

d. Persons who aspire to work in unskilled jobs, such 
as clerks, dishwashers, ete., will not need a high- 
school education but will find it helpful. 

e. Persons who aspire to enter the business world in 
banking, salesmanship, etc., will find it to their 
disadvantage if they fail to secure a high-school 
education. 

Make a list of ten advantages of a high-school course, of 
a college or university course, and of a technical- 
school course. 
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35. Name some of the extracurricular activities in high 
school and college and show the benefits that are de- 
rived from such activities. 

36. Write an essay on ‘‘Why I am (or am not) going to 
college.” 


LESSON IV 
QUESTIONNAIRE FOR SELF-ANALYSIS ! 


“To fit the right person in the right job it is necessary to know both the 
person and the job.” 


1. 
2: Home address> 327.2 Sie a ee Telephone ...... 
3. 

4, Other relatives’ occupations which have interested you. 


13. 


Occupation of parent or guardian........).. 32 
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1 Adapted by permission from Rosengarten—Choosing Your Life Work, 
31-32. McGraw-Hill, 1924. 
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. Have you a hobby that makes large demands upon your 


spare time? If so name it, and try to give reasons for 
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Do you grasp an explanation quickly or do things have 
to be explained to you in detail?. . & 
Are your manners in general, quiet, noisy, boistenslale or 


Do you prefer to be director of things, or are you willing 
to do your share while some one else directs and as- 


Can you work well under pressure, or do you work better 
when you have time and leisure?................... 


50. 
51. 
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. What vocation do you think you will follow when out of 


school? 
eee enoice............. Second choice............. 
mmr CHOICE. ............ HWouriinehoice..2..-#....... 


. Give two reasons for your first choice................. 
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. Indicate below your experience in outside work: 


OccUPATION How Lona EMpuLoyep | LIKE or DISLIKE 
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Now that you have made a personal analysis of yourself, 
you should have a good idea of just what sort of character- 
istics you possess, just what qualities in your nature are 
strongest, and what you will be able to offer in the occupa- 
tion you choose. The next thing to do is to find out what 
line of work these qualities will fit into. 


LESSON V 
CHOOSING A VOCATION 


“Every man can find some place and do some work better than anybody 
else. To find that place at the earliest day, and to do that work in the worthiest 
way, that is to be successful.” 

Booker T. WASHINGTON 
A. Essential items in choosing a vocation. 

1. Choose a vocational goal several years ahead. 

2. Make sure that you will be happy in the vocation of 
your choice. 

3. Try to avoid the overcrowded vocations, not merely 
because they are overcrowded, but because they are 
too easy to get into; otherwise they would not be 
overcrowded. 

4. Do not seek employment too early. Put off the 
decision as long as it is safe. 

5. Choose a vocation in which you think you can make 
good. } 


B. Preparation for a vocation. 

1. Ascertain the exact duties to be performed. 

2. What general knowledge these duties will require. 

3. What special training will help you in handling the 
daily task that will be assigned you. 

4. Take advantage of every educational opportunity 
that is open, so that you may successfully meet the 
keen competition that may await you. 


C. Seeking a position. 
1. Do not seek a position until you have made a complete 
preparation for one. 
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2. Do not be satisfied with a blind-alley position; with 
proper training you can start your life work in a 
better one. | 

3. Unless circumstances force you to do so, do not seek 
employment too early. 


D. Considerations in choosing an occupation. 
1. Blind-alley occupations. 
2. False guidance. 
a. Exaggerated advertisements 
b. Phrenologists, fortune tellers, ete. 
3. Dangerous occupations. 
4. Occupational diseases. 
5. Stumbling into an occupation. 


E. Analysis of vocational abilities. 
Trade tests. 

Vocational tryouts. 

Summer vacations. 

Score cards. 

Student organizations. 
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F. Special topics for oral or written reports. 

Influence of environment upon the choice of a career. 
Drifting into an occupation. 

Vocational opportunities in our high school. 
How one should spend his summer vacation. 
Dangerous occupations. 

Occupational diseases. 

. False guidance. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


1. Make out a list of magazines that you have found, which - 
you think will be helpful in choosing an occupation. 
2. Make a list of ten occupations, telling in each case how 


10. 
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12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 
17. 
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long you think it would take to get the necessary 
education. 


. Name several occupations which are especially danger- 


ous. Name several which are especially safe. 


. What vocations that you know about seem to possess 


good social standing? 


. Give as many arguments as you can why a girl should 


plan her life career. 


. Make a list of ten occupations for which women are 


better fitted than men; ten for which they are equally 
fitted; ten for which they are less fitted; and ten which 
they should avoid. 


. Mention some reasons for failures in vocations. 
. Does the working girl have a better opportunity to marry 


than the one that stays at home? Why? 


. Why is it more difficult than it was fifty years ago to 


choose a life career wisely? 

Give ten examples of common discourtesies of people in 
everyday life. Give ten examples of courtesies that 
make life easier for people. 

Do you think a man shows his caliber by the occupation 
he chooses? Why? 

Is it possible for a burglar or a gambler to attain lasting 
success? 

Is it possible for a person’s smile to be worth several 
hundred dollars? Why? 

Make a list of ten unskilled occupations; ten skilled 
occupations. 

What do you think is the most desirable point to look for 
in an occupation? 

What is meant by an ideal? goal? motive? 

Do most people make what we call a wonderful success 
in life? 
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20. 
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22. 


23. 
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Explain the statement: ‘‘ Make growth, not wealth, your 
goal.”’ 

What is meant by stumbling or drifting into an occu- 
pation? 

Do surroundings have great influence upon the choice 
of a career? Why? 

Why should we study the biographies of average men 
and women? 

We say of some people that ‘‘their wishbone is where 
their backbone ought to be.”’ Explain this statement. 


Write the definition for the following terms: 
a. personality c. perseverance 
6. initiative d. character 


The following qualities are fundamental for complete 
success in almost any occupation: 
a. Health g. Honesty m. Foresight 
b. Interest h. Promptness n. Will power 
c. Endurance 7. System o. Judgment 
d. Energy 7. Common sense jp. Codperation 


e. Enthusiasm sk. Memory 
f. Persistence J. Reliability 

Look up the meaning of each term in the dictionary. 
Can you add any qualities to this list? 


25. The following people are assets to society. Draw up a 


balance sheet and show what class of people would 
come under the term liabilities. 


Assets Liabilities 
. The honest The dishonest 
. The moral 
The cleanly 
. The thrifty 
. The taxpayer 
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26. 


32. 


33. 
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. The law-abiding 

. The peacemaker 

. The intelligent 
The serious-minded 
The broad-minded 

. The charitable 
The trustworthy 
m. The unselfish 
n. The worker 
o. The open-minded 

Explain the following quotation: “If a man can write a 
book or preach a better sermon or make a better 
mousetrap than his neighbor, though he build his 
house in the forest, the world will make a beaten path 
to his door.” 
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. Do you believe one should have a second choice in choos- 


ing his life work? Give reasons for your answer. 


. In what occupation do you think you would be likely to 


succeed? Why? 


. What is the effect of choosing a calling that takes very 


little preparation? 


. What vocations in your community require the longest 


period of training? What vocations require the short- 
est period of training? 


. Explain and give definite illustrations of what you mean 


by a hobo, a drifter, a misfit, and a floater. 

Tell in your own words how the division of labor and 
specialization have made it difficult for the youth of 
to-day to select a vocation. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of special- 
ization in labor? 
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Lesson VI INSTRUCTION AND OUTLINE FOR TERM THEME 


Lesson VII A Srupy or AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Lesson VIII A Strupy or COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 
Lesson IX A Srupy or GOVERNMENT WORK 


LESSON X A Stupy oF HOMEMAKING AND ALLIED Oc- 
CUPATIONS 


Lesson XI A Srupy or MANUFACTURING AND MEcHAN- 
ICAL OCCUPATIONS - 


Lesson XII A Stupy or TRANSPORTATION 
Lesson XIII A Strupy or THE PROFESSIONS 
Lesson XIV VocaTIoNAL ETHICS 
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LESSON VI 


INSTRUCTION AND OUTLINE FOR. TERM THEME 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR WRITING 
A. Requirement. 
1. A two-thousand word theme on an occupation 


B. Instructions to be followed by the student in the 
preparation of the theme. 

1. Select an occupation in which you are interested— 
preferably one in which you know a worker from 
whom you can get first-hand information. 

2. Prepare a bibliography, making use of the partial list 
of reference books on occupations furnished you. 
a. Arrange the items in the bibliography alpha- 

betically according to authors 
6. Following each book, give the publisher and the 
date of the latest copyright ; 
c. In listing magazines or bulletins, give, where 
possible, the author, the title of the article, 
the name of the magazine or bulletin, and the 
date of its publication 

3. Read, and take notes on, all your material; then 
classify it, using as your guide the outline furnished. 

4. Write your theme, basing it on the outline provided. 

5. Use the following form for your paper: 

a. Title page 
6. Bibliography 
c. Outline—use the one furnished 
d. Body of paper 
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C. Suggestions to be observed carefully by student. 
1. Use a good grade of plain, white, unruled paper, 84 
x 11 inches. 
2. Write in ink on one side of sheet only—typewritten 
papers are preferred. 
3. Observe carefully: neatness, spelling, paragraphing, 
and sentence construction. 


OUTLINE FOR TERM THEME! 


A. As to the importance of the occupation. 

1. What is the number of persons employed in = 
industry in our country? 

2. What is the number of persons employed in the in- 
dustry in this locality? 

3. Is this occupation really necessary? 

4. Is the occupation a growang or diminishing field? 

5. Is the occupation overcrowded or is there a shortage 
of workers? 

6. Is the occupation stable or is it tending to frequent 
change? 

7. Is the trade seasonal or uniform throughout the year? 
8. Is the industry only local or is it representative of 
the state, section of the country, or nation? 

9. Is there a great demand for the products of the in- 

dustry or the service rendered by the profession? 
10. Are the services rendered in this occupation of social 
significance or are they solely for selfish ends? 
11. Is it a stepping-stone to something better? If so, 
what? 


B. As to the work done in the occupation. 
1. What is the nature of the work donein the occupation? 


1From Hugo Bachle’s Questionnaire on Study of Occupational Informa- 
tion. University of Texas, 1926. 
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2. Is the work enervating or invigorating? 

3. Does the work require mechanical skill or mental 
ability or both? 

4. Is the work done in close, crowded, or basement 


rooms? 
5. Is the work done in well-ventilated or spacious 
~ rooms? 
6. Does the work involve eyestrain? Severe nervous 
strain? 


7. Does the work involve exposure to heat, cold, or 
sudden change of temperature? 

8. Is the worker subjected to dangers that may lead to 
accidents in the occupation? 

9. Does the work involve exposure to dust, frequent 
wetting of hands and feet, or to poisonous gases or 
materials? 

10. Does the work involve moving about, sitting down, 
or standing still? 

11. Does the work require nonskilled, skilled, or pro- 
fessionally trained workers? 

12. Does the work involve tact and ability for leader- 
ship? 


C. As to the income of the occupation. 

1. Does the worker receive enough pay to maintain an 
American standard of living? 

2. What is the pay at the beginning? 

3. Does one secure an increase for further experi- 
ence? 

4. How is the worker remunerated for the services ren- 
dered, by the piece, day, week, month, or year? 

5. Are the wages definitely regulated according to the 
efficiency of the workmen? 
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. Is there a union wage schedule? 
. Are the employees given bonuses, pensions, gifts, 
houses, etc. 
8. Does the firm have a profit-sharing plan? sick- 
benefit plan? 
9. Does one secure pay while on vacation? 
10. Does one receive a pension if in service for some 
time? 
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D. As to the preparation required in the occupation. 

1. What courses should be taken in school for this occu- 
pation? 

2. How much education is a minimum requirement? 

3. Is special or vocational education such as obtained 
at college, university, or vocational school necessary 
or desirable? Ifso, where can you get this educa- 
tion? How long will it take? How much will it cost? 
What entrance requirements if any would you have 
to meet? 

4. How may an individual finance his way through 
school in order to receive the necessary training 
for the occupation? 

5. Must the worker serve a preliminary or apprentice- 
ship period? If so, how, when, and where? 

6. Can training for this vocation be secured while on 
the job? 

7. Would employers be willing to allow workers to 
attend evening or part-time schools during 
part of their working time without reduction in 
wages? 

8. Does the occupation require experience in some re- 
lated field before the individual can enter the 
chosen field of his endeavor? 


9. 


10. 
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What vocations serve as ‘‘stepping-stones”’ in this 
vocation? 

Is special talent, ability, or special skill essential for 
efficiency in this occupation? 


E. As to the advantages and disadvantages of the occupa- 


1 


2. 


3. 


12. 
13. 


tion. 

Are the hours of the work reasonable and do they 
come during the regular working day? 

Is it easy to find employment in the occupation when 
changing from one place to another? 

Will this vocation offer preliminary training for ad- 
vancement into another vocation? 


. Is there much overtime work in this occupation? 


night work? 


. Do many of the workers leave during the first year 


in this work? 


. Are there social, professional, beneficial, or codpera- 


tive societies or unions? 


. Is there a vacation period? what length? with or 


without pay? 


. What social relation does the worker have to the 


community? 


. Is there a time, place, or adequate income for recrea- 


tion, enjoyment of home life, and participation in 
social and civic affairs? 


. Is the worker restrained by the employers from tak- 


ing active part in civic affairs? Why? 


. Is the vocation likely to change on account of inven- 


tions or of a change in public taste? 
Are there many people preparing for this occupation? 
Is promotion dependent mainly on hard work and 
good behavior or mainly on length of service? 
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F. As to the general requirements of the occupation. 


i 


2. 
3. 
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10. 


What would be the best age to enter this vocation? 
Why? 

Are there any legal limitations? What are they? 

Is there likely to be a need for this vocation when 
you are ready to enter it? 


. Does the work require more than average physical 


strength? 


. Does the work require more than average mental 


ability? 


. Does the work require executive ability and a man or 


woman who can shoulder a great responsibility? 


. Is any particular church affiliation necessary? 
. What are the racial requirements or barriers in this 


occupation? 


. What are the sex requirements or barriers in this 


occupation? 

What qualities are needed for this vocation? Must 
one be courteous, kind, honest, reliable, tactful, 
orderly, punctual, rapid, original, attentive, cheer- 
ful, decisive, accurate, adaptable, religious, ambi- 
tious, daring, strong, healthy, vigorous, optimistic, 
sociable, codperative, and have a good memory? 


LESSON VII 


A STUDY OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY ! 


“ Agriculture is the basis of both life and prosperity.” 


Rocer W. Basson 
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1See Lippincott’s Farm Manual Series in the Introduction. 
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Readings from Standard Texts 


Barnard, 131-138. Lyon, 178-199. 
Bate and Wilson, 51-56. McKinney and Simons, 247- 
Black, 182-195. 250. 
Brewster, 173-177 Marden, 197-200. 
Ernst, 85-111. Puffer, 162-186. 
Filene, 24-46. Rollins, 158-163. 
Fowler, 47-60. Rosengarten, 89-94. 
Giles and Giles, 32-45. Toland, 197-204. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brew- Wanger, 144-157. 
er, 127-148. Weaver, 223-228. 
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Periodicals 


American Agriculturist. Orange Judd Company, New 
York. 

American Forestry Magazine. American Forestry Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. ; 

American Fruit Growers Magazine. Chicago. 

Breeders’ Gazette. Chicago. 

Dairy Farmer. Waterloo, Iowa. 

Farm and Home. Phelps Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Farm Journal. Wilmer Atkinson Company, Philadelphia. 

Hoards Dairyman. Hoards and Sons Company, Ft. Atkin- 
son, Wis. 

National Stockman and Farmer. Pittsburgh. 

The Country Gentleman. Curtis Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia. 

The Farmer’s Wife. St. Paul, Minn. 

Wallace Farmer. Wallace Publishing Company, Des Moines, 
Ta. 
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SPECIAL TOPICS FOR ORAL OR WRITTEN REPORTS 


1. The beekeeper 11: 
2. The farm laborer 12. 
3. The fisherman 13. 
4, The florist 14. 
5. The forester 

6. The fruit grower 15. 
7. The grain farmer 

8. The gardener 16. 
9. The lumberman i. 
10. The nurseryman 18. 


The poultry raiser 

The stock raiser 

The county agent 

The Federal Farm Loan 
Bank 

Our State Agricultural 
College 

The Farmers’ Union 

Agricultural investments 

The McNary—Haugen Bill 


DEBATES 


1. Resolved, That country life is more desirable than city 


life. 


2. Resolved, That the small farm intensively cultivated is 
better for the farmer than the large farm extensively 


cultivated. 


3. Resolved, That diversified farming is more profitable than 


the single-crop system. 


ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


1. What is extensive farming? Intensive farming? Diver- 


sified farming? 


2. What are some of the ways of securing a knowledge of 


successful farming? 


3. What qualities are needed to be a successful farmer? 
4, What are some of the advantages and disadvantages of 


farm life? 


5. To what extent is scientific farming practiced in your 


community? 


6. Compare the wage of the farm hand with that of the 


industrial worker. 
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. What conditions make it possible to employ large num- 


bers of women and children as farm laborers? 


. Will the eight-hour day ever be established on the farm? ~ 


Give reasons for your answer. 


. Are women more or less independent in the country or 


the city? Why? 


. Contrast farming to-day with that of fifty years ago. 
. What are some of the possibilities that lie before the 


agriculturist? 
Discuss the opportunity of leadership among the farmers. 
Discuss the movement from the country to the city and 
its causes. 


LESSON VIII 
A STUDY OF COMMERCIAL OCCUPATIONS 


REFERENCES 
ACCOUNTING 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AccouNTING—How to Learn Ac- 
counting. February 6, 1926. Bulletin. 

Bassett—Accounting as an Aid to Business Profits. Shaw, 
1918. 

BeLtt—Accounting Principles. Macmillan, 1923. 

BurEAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 161-167, 1925. 

CoLte—The Fundamentals of Accounting. Houghton Mifflin, 
1921. 

New York Heratpd TrRIBUNE—Choosing a Profession, 20- 
21, 1926 (pamphlet). 

Paton and StevENson—Principles of Accounting. Mac- 
millan, 1918. 

Reap and Harvey—Bookkeeping and Accounting. Mac- 
millan, 1924. 

Rospinson—V ocational Education, 207-239. Wilson, 1917. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Bulletin, 34-37. 1923. 
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Adams, 236-238. Filene, 1-6. 
Brewer and Hurlbut, 208-216. Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, 
Ernst, 64-84. 159-160. 
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Hatcher, 120-128. Rollins, 312-319. 
Hoerle and Saltzberg, 21-22. Rosengarten, 77-81. 
Leuck, 58-60. Toland, 116-117. 
Lyon, 358-362. Wanger, 136-140. 
McKinney and Simons, 121— Weaver, 106-116. | 
126. Weaver and Byler, 154-164. 
ADVERTISING 


ALLEN—Advertising as a Vocation (Revised). Macmillan, 
1924. 

BLaANCHARD—The Essentials of Advertising. McGraw-Hill, 
1921. 

BurREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 168-178, 1925. 

CaLkins—The Business of Advertising. Appleton, 1915. 

Hatt—Writing an Advertisement. Houghton Mifflin, 1915. 

LaRNED—lIllustration in Advertising. McGraw-Hill, 1925. 

New York Heratp TrRipuNnE—Choosing a Profession. 14- 
15 (pamphlet). 1926. 

STANFORD Universiry—Bulletin, 38-40. 1923. 

SrarcH—The Principles of Advertising. Shaw, 1923. 

TrpPpER—Principles of Advertising. Ronald, 1920. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Filene, 7-14. Jackson, Deming, and Be- 
Fowler, 303-320. mis, 219-222. 
Giles, 139-142. Lyons, 232-237. 
Hatcher, 129-138. McKinney and Simons, 127- 


Hoerle and Saltzberg, 53-56. 134. 
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Merton, 142, 165, 204. Toland, 81-95. 
Rollins, 142-145. Weaver and Byler, 180-183. 
Rosengarten, 83-88. Ziegler and Jaquette, 227- 
228. 
BANKING 


ALLEN—Business Employments, Part III. Ginn, 1916. 

“Banking as a Profession,” Indianapolis Vocational Educa- 
tional Series No. 6. Indianapolis, 1919. 

BurEAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 179-188. 1925. 

FiskE—The Modern Bank. Appleton, 1919. 

Forsnes—Men Who are Making America. 11-18, 44, 52, 
125-130, 153, 162. Forbes, 1922. 

KniFFin—American Banking Practice. McGraw-Hill, 1921. 

NicHots—Junior Business Training, 41-54. American, 
1923. 

STANFORD UNIvERsITy—Bulletin, 44-46. 1923. 

WoMEN’s OccuPATIONAL BuRrEAU—Women in Banking in 
the City of Minneapolis. 1919. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 254-266. Leuck, 60-63. 

Barnard, 116-118. Lyon, 140-152. 

Ernst, 41-63. McKinney and Simons, 175- 
Filene, 14-15. 179. 

Fowler, 173-179. Rollins, 101-105. 

Giles, 80-86. Rosengarten, 117-121. 


Hatcher, 139-148. Saalfield, 227-236. 
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Toland, 97-105. Ziegler and Jaquette, 229- 
Weaver and Byler, 184-188. 236. 
BOOKKEEPING 
ALLEN—Business Employments, 45-46, 48-49, 193-194. 
Ginn, 1916. 


BEXELL and NicHots—Principles of Bookkeeping and Farm 
Accounts. American, 1913. 

EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occupa- 
tions, Part III, 14-15. Detroit Board of Education, 1923. 

spe and Girls in Commercial Work, Chaps. ue 
9-27. Macmillan, 1915. 

WoMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL Unton—The Pub- 
lic Schools and Women in Office Service, 75-77. 1914. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Barnard, 111. Rollins, 155-157. 
Ernst, 64-84. Rosengarten, 77-81. 
Fowler, 95-108. Wanger, 136-140. 
Giles, 80-86, 137. Weaver, 106-118. 
Hoerle and Saltzberg, 19-21. Weaver and Byler, 154-164. 
Lyons, 305-306. Ziegler and Jaquette, 296- 
McKinney and Simons, 121——_- 298. 

126. 

INSURANCE 


ALEXANDER—What Life Insurance Is and Does. Spectator 
CoN Ae ! 

BurEAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 211-216. 1925. 
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EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations. Part I, 76-79. Detroit Board of Education, 1923. 

Forsnes—Men Who Are Making America, 232-239. Forbes, 
1922. 

FryYER— Vocational Self-Guidance. Ch. XV. Lippincott, 1925. 

GEPHART—Principles of Insurance, Vol. I, Lvfe; Vol. II, 
Fire. Macmillan, 1917. 

Horner—Training for a Life Insurance Agent. Appleton, 
1923. 

HrvusNner—Life Insurance. Appleton, 1928. 

New York HERALD TRIBUNE—Choosing a Profession, 12-13. 
1926. 

Nicuots—Junior Business Training, 116-124. American, 
1923. 

NicHots and Rogers—Commercial Law, 189-215, 233-249. 
American 1913. 

ReamM—A bility to Sell. Williams and Wilkins, 1924. 

ScHNEDLER—How to Get Ahead Financially, 98-153. Harp- 
ers, 1926. 

STANFORD University—Bulletin, 47-50. 1923. 

Wi1tson—V ocational Guidance, Ch. 12. Badger, 1923. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 266-276. Hatcher, 165-174. 

Brewer and Hurlbut, 151— Hoerle and Saltzberg, 52-53. 
161. Jackson, 74-79. 

Filene, 270-272. Kirk and Waesche, 16-23. 


Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, McKinney and Simons, 117- 
236, 250. 118. 
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Rollins, 116-124. Ziegler and Jaquette, 304- 
Rosengarten, 175-180. 306. 


REAL ESTATE 


Bascock—A ppraisal of Real Estate. Macmillan, 1924. 

BurEAvu OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 217-220. 1925. 

FiscHER—The Principles of Real Estate Practice. Mac- 
millan, 1923. 

FryYER—Vocational Self-Guidance, XIV. Lippincott, 1925. 

GirrorD—Ffeal Estate Advertising. Macmillan, 1925. 

Isman—Real Estate. Appleton, 1924. | : 

NicHots and Rocgers—Commercial Law, 100-123, 233-249. 
American, 1913. 

SprLKER—The Real Estate Business as a Profession. Apple- 
ton, 1928. 

Stanford University Bulletin, 55-57. 1923. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 276-278. Jackson, 63-67. 

Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, McKinney and Simons, 119- 
249-250. 120. 

Hatcher, 175-185. Ziegler and Jaquette, 229. 

Hoerle and Saltzberg, 48-50. | 


-SALESMANSHIP 


Barret—How to Sell More Goods. Harpers, 1918. 
Brisco—Retail Salesmanship. Ronald, 1920. 
Copy—How to do Business by Letter. World Book Co., 1918. 
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DoveLas—Traveling Salesmanship. Macmillan, 1919. 
EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occupa- 
tions, Part I, 73-80. Detroit Board of Education, 1923. 
FRYER—V ocational Self-Guidance, Chap. 13. Lippincott, 
1925. 

Hatu—Short Talks on Retail Selling. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1924. 

Hoover—The Science and Art of Salesmanship. Macmillan, 
1916. 

Knox—Salesmanship and Business Efficiency. Knox School 
of Salesmanship, 1917. 

Lyon—Salesmanship and Marketing Strategy. Macmillan, 
1926. 

MaxwELiu—Training of a Salesman. Lippincott, 1919. 

Norton—A Text Book on Retail Selling. Ginn, 1917. 

Nystrom—Retail Selling and Store Management. Ronald, 
1919. 

RussELL—The Management of Sales Organizations. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1922. 

WHITEHEAD—Principles of Salesmanship. Ronald, 1916. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Barnard, 100-103. Jackson, Deming, and Bemis, 
Filene, 152-155. 141-152. 
Fowler, 61-74. Lyon, 229-263. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, Marden, 222-230. 
235-239. McKinney and Simons, 108- 


Hoerle and Saltzberg, 27-29. 120. 
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Norton, 36-37, 40, 98, 119, Sandwick, 134-136. 


132, 142. Wanger, 83-106. 
Puffer, 215-230. Weaver, 125-143. 
Rosengarten, 255-259. Weaver and Byler, 173-179. 


STENOGRAPHY AND SECRETARIAL WORK 


Botrome—The Stenographic Expert. Gregg Publishing Co., 
1923. 

Bureau OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—Training for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 226-231. 1925. 

CHARTERS and WuitLEY—Secretarial Duties and Traits. 
Williams and Wilkins Co., 1924. 

Cuurcu—The Training of a Secretary. Lippincott, 1923. 

Copy—How to Become a Private Secretary. School of Eng- 
lish, 1913. 
CoRNELL and MacDonatp—Fundamentals of Business Or- 
ganization and Management, 111-174. American, 1927. 
EpGEeRTOoN—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations, Part III, 13-14. Detroit Board of Education, 
1923. 

KitpurF—The Private Secretary. Century, 1924. 

McCLELLAND—Office Training and Standards. Shaw, 1919. 
Ch. 3. 

McLacuitan—How to Become a Private Secretary. Pitman, 
1920. 

McNamara—Secretarial Training. Ronald, 1927. 

New York HERALD TRIBUNE—Choosing a Profession, 15-16. 
1926. 

Nrxon and RicHarpson—Secretarial Work and Practice. 
Longmans, Green, 1922. 

Ropinson—Vocational Education, 207-239. Wilson, 1917. 

Rosr—How to Become a Private Secretary. Funk & Wagnalls, 
1917. 
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SpenceRr—The Efficient Secretary. Stokes, 1916. 

SteveNsS—Boys and Girls in Commercial Work, Chs. 1-4, 
9-17. Macmillan, 1915. 

TaIntor—T'raining for Secretarial Practice. 
1926. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Stenography 
Adams, 223-234. 
Barnard, 107-111. 
Black, 247-271. 
Brewer and Hurlbut, 58. 
Filene, 452-460. 
Fowler, 119-128. 
Giles, 135-137. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, 
242-245. 
Hatcher, 186-213. 
Laselle and Wiley, 14-25. 
Leuck, 47-57. 
Lyon, 301-306. 
Rollins, 168-173. 
Rosengarten, 130-131. 
Wanger, 121-128. 
Ziegler and Jaquette, 298-304. 


Periodicals 


Secretarial Work 
Adams, 223-234. 
Filene, 444-460. 
Hatcher, 193-218. 
Leuck, 52-56. 
Martin and Post, 109-1438. 
Rosengarten, 260-264. 
Toland, 118-119. 
Wanger, 128-132. 


Advertising and Selling. New York City. 
Advertising World. Columbus, Ohio. 
American Banker. New York City. 
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Commerce and Finance. Exchange Place, New York City. 

Financial Age. New York City. 

Gregg Writer. Chicago. 

Insurance Press. New York City. 

Insurance Salesman. Indianapolis. 

Investment News. Chicago. 

Journal of Accountancy. New York City. 

Magazine of Wall Street. Ticker Publishing Co., New York 
City. 

National Underwriter. Chicago. 

Pace Student. Pace Institute, Chicago. 

Pitman’s Journal. New York City. 

Poster. Advertising Association, New York City. 

Printers Ink. New York City. 

Real Estate News. Chicago. 

Shorthand Writer. New York City. 

Stenographer and Phonographic World. Philadelphia. 

System. A. W. Shaw and Co., Chicago. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


1. Define salesmanship. 
2. Explain the difference between wholesalers and retailers. 
3. Make an investigation in the following occupations and 
state the opportunities offered in each: 
a. Inside salesman (clerk, etc.) 
b. Outside salesman (traveling salesman) 
c. Canvasser 
d. Auctioneer 
4. What is the work of a street auctioneer? Is this occupa- 
tion a desirable one? Why? 


15. 


16. 
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. Do traveling salesmen make more or less money than 


inside salesmen? Why? 


. Do traveling salesmen receive a salary, commission, or 


both? Why? 


. What are the principal advantages of being a traveling 


salesman? disadvantages? 


. Why is the study of psychology important to the sales- 


man? 


. Should salesmen be careful about their personal appear- 


ance, manners, and voice? Why? 


. Is it wise to go into detail in your first selling talk? Why? 
. Are there many women salesmen? Do they make better 


salesmen than men? Why? 


. Mention some magazines of value to salesmen. 
. Is it well to argue with a customer? Give reasons for 


your answer. 


. Which is the harder to sell, life or fire insurance? Why? 


Which pays the higher commission? 

Should a salesman know how his goods compare as to 
finish, material, workmanship, and price with com- 
petitive articles put out for the same purpose? Why? 

Are the following steps appropriate for making a sale? 
Why? 

. The approach 

. Getting attention 

Arousing interest 

. Demonstrating goods 

. Creating desire 

Procuring a decision 

. Closing the order 


ameanoe 


1. If you were a salesman how would you meet the follow- 


= answers? 
. “Too busy!” 
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b. ‘Price too high!” 
c. “Don’t want it!” 
d. ‘‘Can’t afford it!” 
e. ‘‘Not now, later on!” 

Explain the statement: ‘‘A satisfied customer is the 
best advertiser.” 

In one hundred words, write an essay on the bad effects 
of lying in order to close a deal. 


. What is meant by a “‘silent salesman’’? 
. What qualities and training are necessary for success in 


advertising? 


. What can be said as to the compensation in advertising 


work? 


. Describe the work of: 


a. The advertising solicitor 
6. The advertising agent 
c. The advertising manager 


. Describe the work of an accountant. 
. What qualifications and training does the accountant 


need? 


. What colleges or universities in this state gives courses 


In accounting? 


. List the reasons why public accounting offers a good 


opportunity. 


. What is a certified public accountant? 
. Do women engage in the field of accountancy? If so, 


to what extent? 


. What are the duties of a bookkeeper? 
. What is the difference between bookkeeping and ac- 


countancy? 

Should one who wishes to be a bookkeeper go to high 
school? If so, what courses would be helpful? 

What are the duties of a stenographer? 


34. 


30. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 
41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 
45. 


46. 


47, 


48. 


49. 
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What are some of the requirements of a good stenog- 
rapher? 

Do stenographers need a college or university education? 
Why? 

What are some of the advantages of stenographic work? 
Disadvantages? 

Describe the work of the public stenographer and court 
reporter. 

What is a dictaphone? Will it do away with the writing 
of shorthand? Why? 

Which do you think make better stenographers, men or 
women? Better private secretaries? Why? 

What opportunities are offered in the field of banking? 

What are the attractive features in the banking business? 
The unattractive features? 

Are there many women engaged in the business of bank- 
ing? Why? Is the number growing or diminishing? 
Why? 

What are the essential qualifications needed in the 
banking business? 

What is life insurance? fire insurance? 

Is the amount of life and fire insurance increasing or 
decreasing? Why? 

Distinguish between participating and nonparticipating 
insurance companies. 

Distinguish between Old Line Life Insurance and Frater- 
nal Life Insurance. 

Explain the meaning of the following terms: policy, 
beneficiary, premium, total disability clause, double 
indemnity clause, dividend, and renewal commis- 
sion. 

Distinguish between the following types of insurance: 
whole life, term, twenty-pay life, and endowment. 
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What kind of insurance did the United States Govern- 
ment issue to the soldiers and sailors during the World 
War? 

How have life insurance companies arrived at the rates 
they should charge for their policies? 

What are the factors that govern the cost of fire insur- 
ance in a city? 

Explain the following kinds of insurance: burglary or 
theft, liability, health, accident, tornado, explosion, 
and rain insurance. 

Would you advise the average young man or woman 
to enter the insurance business? If so, why? 

What colleges or universities gives courses in insurance 
in your state? Should one attend one of these in- 
stitutions if he expects to enter the insurance business? 
Why? 

What education or special training should one have to 
become a real estate salesman? 

What location offers the best field for real estate, coun- 
try, town, or city? Why? 

What is meant by a deed, contract, lease, and mortgage? 

Of the commercial occupations, which makes the strong- 
est appeal to you? Why? 


LESSON IX 
A STUDY OF GOVERNMENT WORK 
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541-559, ‘‘Government Service as a Career.” 
Lyon and ButTteR—Vocational Readings, Part V. Mac- 
millan, 1927. 
Mayrers—The Federal Service. Appleton, 1922. 
McKinney and Sitmons—Success Through Vocational Guid- 
ance. American School, 1922. 
251-254, ‘‘Civil Service.’ 
OLIVER—Diseases of Occupations. Dutton, 1916. 
239-245, ‘‘Soldiers, Sailors, Fishermen, etc.” 
“Our Civil Service,” Public Affairs, 15-16, September, 
1926. 
Roiiurns—W hat Can a Young Man Do? Little, Brown, 1907. 
235-245, ‘‘ Politics.” 
246-251, ‘‘Service in the Philippines.” 
252-270, ‘‘Consular Service.” 
274-284, ‘The Army.” 
285-293, ‘‘The Navy.” 
294-299, ‘‘The Marine Corps.” 
301-302, ‘‘The Enlisted Man.” 
303-307, ‘‘ The Sailor.” 
ROSENGARTEN—Choosing Your Life Work. McGraw-Hill, 
1924. 
138-148, ‘‘ Civil Service.”’ 
StrRLING—Fundamentals of Naval Service. Lippincott, 1917. 
ToLtanp—Choosing the Right Career. Appleton, 1925. 
131-141, ‘“Polities.” 
WEAVER—Building a Career. Association Press, 1922. 
144-162, ‘‘Public Servants and Masters.” 
163-175, ‘‘Custodians of the Public Peace.” 
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ZIEGLER and JAQUETTE—Choosing an Occupation. Winston, 
1924. 
239-245, ‘‘Civil Service.” 
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Periodicals 


Army and Naval Journal. New York City. 

Chief. Civil Service Employees Publishing Company, New 
York City. 

Civil Service Chronicle. Civil Service Chronicle, New York 
City. 

Federal Employee. Federal Employee Union, Washington, 
D. C. 

Good Government. National Civil Service Reform League, 
New York City. 

National Tribune. Washington, D. C. 

Our Navy. Brooklyn, New York. 

Public Service Magazine. Washington, D. C. 

United States Air Service. Air Service Publishing Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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SPECIAL TOPICS FOR ORAL OR WRITTEN REPORTS 


1. Constable 7. Mail clerk 

2. Detective 8. Marine 

3. Fireman 9. Policeman 

4, Letter carrier 10. Postal clerk 
5. Life saver 11. Postmaster 
6. Lighthouse keeper 12. Sheriff 


13. 
14. 


16. 
ee 
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Soldier 16. Spoils System 
Sailor 17. Civil Service System 
. Truant officer 18. Air Mail Service 


ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


. Distinguish between the Spoils and Civil Service System. 
. When was the first Civil Service law passed? Was it 


city, state, or national? 


. What school or training do you believe would be most 


valuable for a political career? 


. Make a list of attractive features of political life. 
. Make a list of disadvantages of politics as a life career. 
. How do the salaries of governmental officials compare 


with those of business and professional men? 


. What salary does the governor of your state receive? 
. What is meant by Municipal Civil Service? 
. Are there Civil Service workers in your city? Do they 


work for the city, state, or national government? 


. Is government work very stable? Explain. 
. How must one go about it to secure a civil service posi- 


tion? 


. Are civil service positions apportioned among the states 


and territories according to population? 


. Are ex-sailors and soldiers given preferences in govern- 


ment positions? Explain. 


. How is’ promotion obtained on government service? 


What are the chances for such promotion? 


. What per cent of workers in the federal government are 


women? | 
Name some of themunicipal service positions in your city. 
Give the advantages and disadvantages of working as a 
physician for the government rather than as a physi- 
cian in private practice. 


18. 


19. 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 
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What are the opportunities offered in the government 
postal service? air-mail service? 

What is a United States ambassador? minister? consul? 
What are the duties of each? What preparation and 
training does one need to enter these occupations? 

How can one get into the army? Navy? 

Would you advise the average young man to enter the 
navy or army as a life work? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

Distinguish between a commissioned and noncommis- 
sioned officer. 

What schools train officers for the United States army 
and navy? How can one enter these officers’ training 
schools? 


LESSON X 


A STUDY OF HOMEMAKING AND ALLIED 
OCCUPATIONS 


REFERENCES 


COOKING, DRESSMAKING, HAIRDRESSING, HOUSEKEEPING, 
AND MILLINERY 


ABEL—Successful Family Life on the Moderate Income. Lip- 
pincott, 1927. 

AIKEN—The Millinery Department. Ronald, 1918. 

ALLEN—A Guide to the Study of Occupations, 17-28, 104-108. 
Harvard, 1925. 

AuLison—Dressmaking as a Trade for Women. Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, Boston, 1916. 

BALDERSTON—Housewrfery. Lippincott, 1919. 

Laundering. Lippincott, 1914. 

Batpt—Clothing for Women. Lippincott, 1916. 

Buunt and SpracuE—F'ood and the War. Houghton Mifflin, 
1918. 

Broapuurst—Home and Community Hygiene. Lippincott, 
1925. 

BryNnER—Dressmaking and Millinery. Cleveland Educa- 
tional Survey, 1916. 

———The Garment Trades. Cleveland Educational Survey, 
1916. 

Bucuanan—Homecrafts of Today and Yesterday. Harpers, 
191% 

Coox—Essentials of Sewing. Manual Arts Press, 1923. 

Donuam—Marketing and Housework Manual. Little, 
Brown, 1918. 
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Grsps—Household Textiles. Whitcombs and Barrows, Bos- 
ton, 1912. 

GoLpsTEIN—Art in Everyday Life. Macmillan, 1925. 

Gray—House and Home. Lippincott, 1927. 

Harvey—Food Facts for the Homemaker. Houghton Mifflin, 
1920. 

HENDERSON—Practical Cooking and Dinner Giving. Harpers, 
1904. 

Hopgen—Factory Work for Girls. Woman’s Press, New 
York, 1920. 

Hutcutnson—The Housefurnishing Department: Kitchen- 
ware and Laundry Equipment. Ronald, 1920. | 

Izorn—Costume Design and Home Planning. Atkinson, 
Mentzer and Co., 1916. 

KErENE—Mechanics of the Household. McGraw-Hill, 1918. 

KINNE and CooLtEy—Foods and Household Management. 
Maemillan, 1920. 

KirrrepGe—Practical Homemaking. Century, 1915. 

LauGHLIN—The Complete Dressmaker. Appleton, 1917. 

LowEN—Miullinery Construction. Macmillan, 1925. 

Lutz—The Garment Trades. Division of Education, Russell 
Sage Foundation (Monograph), 1916. 

MANNING and DonaLpson—Fundamentals of Dressmaking. 
Macmillan, 1926. 

Nessit—Household Management. Russell Sage Foundation, 
1918. 

Patton—Home and School Sewing. Newson, 1901. 

Prerry—Millinery as a Trade for Women. Longmans, Green, 
1916. 

PowELi—Successful Canning and Preserving. Lippincott, 
1919. 

PrieEstuAN—Home Decoration. Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, 1909. 
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Quinn—Planning and Furnishing the Home. Harper and 
Bros., 1914. 

Ruor—The Dress You Wear and How To Make It. Put- 
nams, 1918. 

RicHarps and Treat—Quantity Cooking. Little, Brown, 
1922. 

Routre—Interior Decoration (Rev.). Macmillan, 1926. 

Scumit—Garments for Girls. Century, 1918. 

SpeENcER—The Family and Its Members. Lippincott, 1923. 

STEWART—Lessons in Cookery. Rand McNally, 1918. 

TaBEeR—The Business of the Household. Lippincott, 1926. 

TABER and WaRDALL—LEconomics of the Family. Lippin- 
cott, 1923. 
Tospry—Miullinery. Lippincott (to be published). 
TRILLING and WiILLIAMS—A Guirl’s Problem in Home Eco- 
nomics. Lippincott, 1926. é 
Van KiEEcCK—A Seasonal Industry: A Study of the Millinery 
Trade. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1918. 

Van RENSSELAER and Canon—Manual of Home Making. 
Macmillan, 1921. 

Wooprurr—The Hair Dresser. White-Williams Founda- 
tion (Monograph), 1923. 

WootmMan—Clothing—Choice, Care, Cost. Lippincott, 1920. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 
Bate and Wilson, 117-127. Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, 


Bennet, 240-243. 802-815. 
Dickson, 175-188. Hoerle and Saltzberg, 73-76. 
Filene, 209-254. Laselle and Wiley, 89-90. 


Giles, 209-223. Leake, Part I. 
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Leuck, 195-218. Wanger, 52-81, 275-282. 

Lyons, 387-392. Weaver, 73-94. 

McKinney and Simons, 237— Ziegler and Jaquette, 310- 
242. 326. 


Puffer, 145-161. 
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Periodicals 


American Cookery. Boston. 

American Good Journal. Chicago. 
American Hairdresser. Brooklyn. 

Good Housekeeping. New York City. 
House and Garden. New York City. 
House Beautiful. Boston. 

Journal of Home Economics. Baltimore. 
Ladies Home Journal. Philadelphia. 
McCall’s Magazine. New York City. 
Millinery Trade Review. New York City. 
Modern Priscilla. Boston. 
Needle Craft Magazine. New York City. 
Standard Designer. New York City. 
Woman’s Wear. New York City. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISE 


1. Show that it would prove beneficial for every girl to pre- 
pare for two vocations, homemaking and some other. 

2. List some of the devices that make the work in the home 
much easier. 
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aN 


. Name some industries that have been taken out of the 


home through the division of labor. Has this been a 
good thing? Why? 


. Discuss homemaking as a composite occupation. 
. Mention some of the factors to be considered in choosing 


a home site. in building a house. 


. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of bene a 


country homemaker; of being a city homemaker. 


. Explain the American ‘aud European plan of hotel man- 


agement. 


. State reasons for requiring all high-school girls to take 


domestic science. 


. Discuss the qualities and preparation needed for the fol- 


lowing occupations and state briefly the work of each: 


a. Cook f. Milliner 

6. Dressmaker g. Hotel keeper 
c. Hairdresser h. Servant 

d. Housekeeper a. Tailor 

e. Manicurist j. Waiter 


LESSON XI 


A STUDY OF MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL 
OCCUPATIONS 


“He that hath a trade, hath an estate.” 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


REFERENCES 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 


EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations. Part III, 48-51. Detroit Board of Education, 
1923. 

Hatit—Automobile Construction and Repairs. American 
Technical Society, 1918. 

Harris and GipEon—Audel’s Automobile Guide. Theo. 
Audel & Company, New York, 1915. 

JoNES—Trade Foundations, 102-106, 125-126. Guy M. 
Jones, 1919. : 

Pace—Automobile Repairing Made Easy. Norman Henley 
Publishing Company, 1920. 

RussELL and RatHBpuRN—Motor Truck and Automobile 
Motors and Mechanism. Stanton and Van Vliet Company, 
Chicago, 1918. 

SmitH and KErn—Automotive Repair for Home & School. 
Manual Arts Press, 1925. 

TAYLOR and BLAKE—Automotive Manual for Laboratory and 
Repair Shop. Macmillan, 1923. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, 181-182. 
McKinney and Simons, 153-155. 
Rosengarten, 106-110. 
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BLACKSMITHING 


Brace and Mayne—Farm Shop Work, 197-245. Ameri- 
ean, 1915. | . 

Drew—Farm Blacksmithing. Webb, 1904. 

FrresE—Farm Blacksmithing. Manual Arts Press, 1921. 

JonEsS—Forging and Smithing. Century, 1921. 

JonEsS—T'rade Foundations, 115-117, 274, 334-338. Guy M. 
Jones, 1879. 

KosBEr and Hanson—Diseases of Occupations and Vocational 
Hygiene, 434-436, 451-453. Blakiston, 1916. 

Lutz—The Metal Trades, 42-44. Cleveland Educational 
Survey, 1918. 

OLIVER—Diseases of Occupations, 229. Dutton, 1916. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, 169-170. 
Weaver and Byler, 128-129. 
Ziegler and Jaquette, 145-147. 
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CARPENTRY 


Doo.tEY—V ocational Mathematics. Heath, 1915, Part II. 

EpGErRTOoN—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations, Part II, 6-9. Detroit Board of Education, 1923. 

GrirFitH—Carpentry. Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 1919. 

JonEs—Trade Foundations, 263, 289-311. Guy M. Jones, 
1919. 

Kine—Constructive Carpentry. American, 1912. 

KosBer and Hanson—Diseases of Occupations and Vocational 
Hygiene, 258, 451-453, 676. Blakiston, 1916. 

Noyres—Handwork in Wood. Manual Arts Press, 1919. 

Woodworking in Machinery. Manual Arts Press, 1923. 

Carpentry. Manual Arts Press, 1916. 

SHAw—The Building Trades. Cleveland Educational Sur- 
vey, 1918. 

WinsLow—ELlementary Industrial Arts. Macmillan, 1922. 
296-327, ‘““Wood and Wood Turning.” ; 

“Workers in Wood,” Minneapolis Public School Bulletin, 
Minneapolis, 1916. ) 

“Workers in Wood,” Vocational Guidance Series of the Ex- 
tension Division, University of Wisconsin, 1918. 

“Workers in Wood,” Vocational Rehabilitation Series, United 
States Printing Office, 1918. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 
Giles, 109-120. McKinney and Simons, 215-— 
Gowin, Wheatley,and Brewer, 217. 
185-190. Rosengarten, 313-318. 
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ELECTRICAL WORK 


Apams—Electricity Book for Boys. Harpers, 1907. 

Bucuer—Practical Wireless Telegraphy. Wireless Press, 
New York, 1917. | 

Crort—Practical Electricity. McGraw-Hill, 1923. 

——American Electricians’ Handbook. McGraw-Hill, 
1921. 

DooLtEY— Vocational Mathematics, Chap. 15. Heath, 1925. 

Gray—Principles and Practices of Electrical Engineering. 
McGraw-Hill, 1917. 

JonES—T'rade Foundations, 91-93, 249-356. Guy M. Jones, 
1919. 

Koper and Hanson—Diseases of Occupations and Voca- 
tional Hygiene. Blakiston, 1916. 

Lunt—Everyday Electricity. Macmillan, 1927. 

Martin—The Story of Electricity. Story of Electricity Co., 
New York, 1919. 

Miuiuikan—Practical Lessons in Electricity. American 
Technical Society, 1914. 

Morcan—The Boy Electrician. Allyn and Bacon, 1914. 

OLIVER—Diseases of Occupations. 175-178, 347-355. Dut- 
ton, 1916. 

Prrry—fFour American Inventors. American, 1901. 

Popre—House Wiring. Norman Henley Publishing Co., 
New York, 1920. 

WHITEMAN and HuntTER—Civ ic Science, 197-216. Amer- 
ican, 1923. 

WoopHULL—HElectricity and its Everyday Use. Doubleday, 
Page, 1911. 
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MASONRY 


BarHamM—Masonry. Longmans, Green, 1914. 

CAaMPBELL—Concrete on the Farm and in the Shop. Norman 
Henley Publishing Company, New York, 1920. 

How to Use Cement for Concrete Construction for Town 
and Farm. Stanton and Van Vliet Company, Chicago, 1920. 

EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations, Part III, 54-59, 62-63. Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion, 1923. 

JonEsS—T'rade Foundations, 86-91, 263-266, 362-366, 440—- 
445. Guy M. Jones, 1919. 

Koper and Hanson—Diseases of Occupations and Voca- 
tional Hygiene, 359, 451-453, 634-635. Blakiston, 1916. 

Lewis and CHANDLER—Popular Handbook for Cement and 
Concrete Users. Norman Henley Publishing Company, 
1919. 

ScrimsHaw—Bricklaying in Modern Practice. Macmillan, 
1920. 

SHaAw—The Building Trades. 17-18-22. Cleveland Edu- 
cational Survey, 1916. 

WinsLtow—Elementary Industrial Aris. Macmillan, 1922. 
143-181, ‘‘Cement and Concrete.”’ 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Giles, 109-120. McKinney and Simons, 218-220. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Ziegler and Jaquette, 171-174, 
Brewer, 190-193. 177-178. 
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PLUMBING 


DipspLE—Elements of Plumbing. McGraw-Hill, 1918. 

DooLtEyY—V ocational Mathematics, Part VI. Heath, 1915. 

JonES—T rade Foundations, 88-90, 345-348. Guy M. Jones, 
1919. 

KirrrepGE—Practical Homemaking, Chaps. 6, 9. Century, 
1915. 

SHAw—The Building Trades, Chaps. 20-21. Cleveland Edu- 
cational Survey, 1916. 

STARBUCK—Standard Practical Plumbing. Norman Bs 
Publishing Company, 1910. 

SvENSEN—A Handbook on Piping. Van Nostrand, 1918. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


McKinney and Simons, 233-236. 
Rosengarten, 238-242. 
Ziegler and Jaquette, 178-181. 
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PRINTING 


ABBott—Women in Industry, Chap. XI. Appleton, 1918. 

EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations, Part II, 11-43. Detroit Board of Education, 
1923. | 

Hacue—Printing Occupations. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, 1922. 

JonEsS—T rade Foundations, 142-149. Guy M. Jones, 1919. 
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Koser and Hanson—Diseases of Occupations and Voca- 
tional Hygiene, 360-361, 609-617. Blakiston, 1916. 
Loomis—Progressive Exercises in Typography. ‘Taylor 
Holden Co., Springfield, Mass., 1915. 
McCuiettan—Practical Typography. Manual Arts Press, 
1917. 
OLIvER—Diseases of Occupations, 178-181. Dutton, 1916. 
Potxk—The Practice of Printing. Manual Arts Press, 1926. 
Vocational Printing. Guy M. Jones, 1918. 
SHaw—The Printing Trades. Cleveland Educational Sur- 
vey, 1916. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Giles, 107-109. Rosengarten, 238-248. 
Gowin, Wheatley,and Brewer, Weaver and Byler, 111-112. 
249, 326-327. 
McKinney and Simons, 161-169. 


| 
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Trade Journals 


American Carpenter and Builder. Chicago. 

American Machinist. McGraw-Hill, New York City. 
American Printer. Oswald Publishing Company, Chicago. 
Automobile Dealer and Repairer. New York City. 
Automobile Trade Journal. Philadelphia. 

Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Journal. New York City. 
Building Age. New York City. 

Carpenter. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Electrical World. New York City. 

Engineering and Mining Journal. New York City. 
Industrial Education Magazine. Peoria, Ill. 
Inland Printer. Chicago. 

Manual Training Magazine. Peoria, Il. 

Metal Worker, Plumber and Steam Fitter. New York City. 
Motor Age. Chicago. 

National Builder. Chicago. 

Plumbers’ Trade Journal. New York City. 

Popular Mechanics. Chicago. 

Popular Science Monthly. New York City. 
Printing Art. University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
Printers Ink. New York City. 

Typographical Journal. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Woodworker. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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SPECIAL TOPICS FOR ORAL OR WRITTEN REPORTS 


1. Bookmaking 

2. Papermaking 

3. The Pottery Industry 

4. The Soap Industry 

5. The Textile Industries 

6. The Glass Industry 

7. The Manufacture of Baskets and Boxes 

8. The Manufacture of Rubber Boots and Shoes 
9. The Manufacture of Flour 

10. The Factory System in the Manufacture of Clothing 
11. The Automobile Industry 

12. The Petroleum Industry 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


1. List the important occupations that come under the 
manufacturing and mechanical trades. Summarize 
the advantages, disadvantages, remuneration, quali- 
fications, and necessary training for these occupations. 


LESSON XII 


A STUDY OF THE PROFESSIONS 
REFERENCES 


ARCHITECTURE 


Bureau oF VocaTionaAL INFoRMATION—Training for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 47-66, 401-410. 1925. 

FrYER—Vocational Self-Guidance, Chap. 27. Lippincott, 
1925. 

HamMuin—The Enjoyment of Afchitecture. Duffield, 1916. 

NEWELL and DrayvEr—Engineering as a Career, 141-148. 
Van Nostrand, 1916. 

New York HEeratp TrRipuNE—Choosing a Profession (pam- 
phlet), 23-24. 1926. 

RoBertson—Everyday Architecture. McDevitt-Wilson, 
1924. 

SEAMON—Progressive Steps in Architectural Drawing. Man- 
ual Arts Press, 1919. 

Stanford University Bulletin No. 76, XXIV-XXV. 1923. 

WILLIAM and Eviis—Pleasures of Architecture. Houghton 
Mifflin, 1925. | 

World Review, November 23, 1925. 156-157, ‘‘On Becoming 
an Architect.” 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 318-319. McKinney and Simons, 73-77. 
Filene, 47-56. Merton, 30. 
Fowler, 28-38. Rollins, 174-178. 
Hoerle and Saltzberg, 177— Rosengarten, 95-99. 

180. Toland, 163-169. 
Leuck, 145-168. Weaver and Byler, 230-233. 
Marden, 214-217. Ziegler and Jaquette, 285-286. 

ART 


BurEAvU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations. 112-114, 118-119. 
1925. 

Cory—The Cartoonist’s Art. The Tumbo Company, Chi- 
cago, 1912. 

EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations. Part I, 29-35, 1923. 

FrRyYER—Vocational Self-Guidance, XI. Lippincott, 1925. 

Lasar—Practical Hints for Art Students. Duffield and Com- 
pany. 1910. 

New York HeratpD TRIBUNE—Choosing a Profession (pam- 
phlet), 22-23. 1926. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 308-324. Giles, 220-224. 
Brewster, 177-187. Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, 
Filene, 57-81. 327-328. 


Fowler, 162-172. Hoerle and Saltzberg, 169-170. 
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Lyon, 383-387. Rosengarten, 100-105. 

Marden, 289-294. Wanger, 237-266. 

Rollins, 164-167. Ziegler and Jaquette, 282-285. 
CHEMISTRY 


Bancrort—The Fields of Chemists. National Research 
Council, 1922. 

BisHor and KELLER—Industry and Trade. Chap. 23. Ginn, 
1918. | 
Bureau OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 

Professions and Allied Occupations, 648-650. 1925. 
FinpLay—Chemistry in the Service of Man. Longmans, 
Green, 1925. 
HeEnprick—Opportunities in Chemistry. Harpers, 1919. 
HowEe—Chemistry in Industry. The Chemical Foundation, 
1925. 
SLOsson—Creative Chemistry. Century, 1919. 
SmitH—Commerce and Industry, Chap. 14. Holt, 1916. 
Stanford University Bulletin No. 76, 156-160. 1923. 
WiLu1amMs—Vocational Chemistry. Lippincott, 1921. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Ernst, 23-40. Giles, 203-208. 
Filene, 423-426. Rollins, 135-139. 
Fowler, 377-379. Rosengarten, 133-137. 
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DIETETICS 

BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the Pro- 
fessions and Allied Occupations, 382-385, 389-393. 1925. 

KINNE and CootEy—Foods and Household Management. 
Macmillan, 1914. 

Rose—A Laboratory Handbook for Dietetics (Rev.). Mac- 
millan, 1915. 

Feeding the Family. Macmillan, 1924. 

The Foundations of Nutrition. Macmillan, 1927. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 118-132. Jackson, Deming, and Bemis, 
Filene, 217-222, 238-241. 249-253. 
Hoerle and Saltzberg, 110- Wanger, 181-185. 
a2. Ziegler and Jaquette, 323. 
DENTISTRY 


BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 245-260. 1925. 

VocaTIONAL GUIDANCE BurEAU—A Study of Mechanical 
Dentistry. Chicago Board of Education, 1926. 

Waitsr-WILuiAMs FounpatTion—The Dental Mechanic. Mon- 
ograph Series, No. 4. 1924. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Barnard, 179-180. Marden, 313-318. 

Brewster, 120-121. Merton, 33. 

Ernst, 235-252. Rollins, 151-154. 

Filene, 196-198. Rosengarten, 144-149. 

Giles, 164-168. Sandwick, 145-148. 

Gowin, Wheatley, and Wanger, 187-192. 
Brewer, 282-184. Weaver, 180-187. 

Hoerle and Saltzberg, 125—- Weaver and Byler, 263-264. 
128. Ziegler and Jaquette, 268-270. 


McKinney and Simons, 64-65. 
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ENGINEERING 


BurEAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 329-358. 1925. 

EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations, Part II, 75-88. Detroit Board of Education, 
1923. 

Frrer—Vocational Self-Guidance, Chap. 24. Lippincott, 
1925. | 

GoppAaRD—LEminent Engineers. Derry-Collard, 1906. 

Gray—Principles and Practices of Electrical Engineering. 
McGraw-Hill, 1917. 

HammMonp—The Engineer. Scribners, 1921. 

Horton—Opportunities in Engineering. Harpers, 1920. 

NEWELL and DrayEeR—LEngineering as a Career. D. Van 
Nostrand, 1916. 

New York HeEratp Trirpune—Choosing a Profession. 
25-26, ‘‘Highway Engineering.”’ 1926. 

Stanford University Bulletin No. 76, 89-104. 1923. 
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Swain—The Young Man and Civil Engineering. Macmillan, 
1922. 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Barnard, 170-173. McKinney and Simons, 69-95. 

Brewster, 141-152. Merton, 31, 72, 133, 140, 201. 

Giles, 195-207. Rollins, 179-203. 

Gowin, Wheatley, and Rosengarten, 164-169. 
Brewer, 264-273. Sandwick, 138-141. 

Harris, 67-92. Toland, 170-174. 

Jackson, 193-197. Weaver, 77-87. 

Lyon, 342-351. Weaver and Byler, 220-225. 


Marden, 252-263. 
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JOURNALISM 


Bastran—Editing the Day’s News. Macmillan, 1923. 

Bieyer—The Profession of Journalism. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1918. 

Newspaper Writing and Editing. Houghton Mifflin, 
1913. 

BuREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—Training for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 691-712. - 1925. 

DonnELLY—What Shall I do with My Life? 159-164. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1924. 

ESENWEIN—Writing for the Magazines. Home Correspond- 
ence School, Springfield, Mass. 1918. 
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FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EpuUcATION—“ Journal- 
ism as a Vocation,” Vocational Rehabilitation Series No. 
18. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1919. 

FryER—Vocational Self-Guidance, IX. Lippincott, 1925. 

GivEN—Making a Newspaper. Holt, 1907. 

HARRINGTON and FRANKENBERG—Essentials in Journalism 
(Rev.). Ginn, 1924. 

Indianapolis Vocational Education Series—Pamphlet No. 8, 
“The Work of a Journalist.’”’? University of Indiana Book 
Store, Bloomington, Indiana. 1924. | 

JoHNSoN—Earning a Living by the Pen. Vassar College, 
1926. 

Ler—Opportunities in Newspaper Business. Harpers, 1919. 

Lorp—The Young Man and Journalism. Macmillan, 1922. 

Lytron—Scenario Writing Today. Houghton Mifflin, 1921. 

MavusBpy—Getting the News. Harcourt, Brace, 1925. 

New York HERALD TEN ee a Profession, 
24-25. 1926. 

Payne—History of Journalism in the United States. Apple- 
ton, 1920. 

SeItz—T raining for the Newspaper Trade. Lippincott, 1916. 

Stanford University Bulletin No. 76, 124-125. 1923. 

THorPE—The Coming Newspaper. Holt, 1915. 

WiLuiaMs—The Newspaper Man. Scribners, 1922. 
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Magazine Readings 


Literary Digest, ‘‘The Whence and Whither of Newspapers.” 
January 22, 1921. 
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World Review, ‘‘How to Publish a High School Newspaper.”’ 
November 23, 1925. ‘‘Getting the News.’’ December 14, 
1925. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 279-307. Lyon, 381-383. 

Barnard, 182-183. Hatcher, 89-119. 

Brewster, 172-176. Marden, 274-281. 

Filene, 293-334, 348-366. McKinney and Simons, 56-63. 

Fowler, 75—94. Merton, 163. 

Giles, 177-183. Rollins, 146-150. 

Gowin, Wheatley, and Rosengarten, 192-197. 
Brewer, 293-294. Toland, 125-130. 

Harris, 121—130. Wanger, 258-263. 

Hoerle and Saltzberg, 1483— Weaver (Vocations for Girls), 
148. 171-175. 

Jackson, Deming, and Bemis, Weaver and Byler, 248-255. 
92-102. Ziegler and Jaquette, 278-281. 


Leuck, 169-194. 
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ALLEN—Law as a Vocation. Harvard University Press, 1913. 

BuREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 427-450. 1925. 

Batpwin—The Young Man and Law. Macmillan, 1924. 
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DorrscHuUK—Women in Law. Bureau of Vocational Infor- 
mation. New York. 1920. 

New York HERALD TRIBUNE—Choosing a Profession, 18-19. 
1926. 

ReEep—‘‘ Training for the Profession of Law,’’ Bulletin No. 
15. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. 1921. 

Stanford University Bulletin No. 76, 126-131. 1923. 

WiLson—V ocational Guidance, V. Badger, 1916. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Stahdard Texts 


Adams, 71-78. Jackson, Deming, and Bemis, 

Barnard, 180-182. 110-117. 

Brewster, 59-74. Lyon, 354-358. 

Ernst, 1—22. Marden, 263-273. 

Filene, 273-293. McKinney and Simons, 40-45. 

Fowler, 104-118. Merton, 165-200. 

Giles, 143-152. Rollins, 81-90. 

Gowin, Wheatley, and Rosengarten, 187-191. 
Brewer, 295-300. Sandwick, 148-151. 

Harris, 85-90. Toland, 147-155. 

Hatcher, 336-344. Wanger, 229-236. 

Hirth, 427-450. Weaver and Byler, 243-247. 


Hoerle and Saltzberg, 163— Ziegler and Jaquette, 258-261. 
165. 
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LIBRARY WORK 


BurEAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 138-148. 1925. 

CountTRryMan—lLibrary Work as a Profession, Minneapolis 
Woman’s Occupational Bureau, 1923. 

FRIEDEL—T'raining for Librarianship. Lippincott, 1921. 

HazeL_tTine—Library Work with Children. American Li- 
brary Association, 1917. 

JENNINGS—The Librarian (Monograph). White-Williams 
Foundation, 1923. 

PitumMMEeR—Training for Librarianship. American Library 
Association, Chicago, 1922. 

Witson—School Library Management. Wilson, 1922. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 256-372. Hoerle and Saltzberg, 159-162. 
Barnard, 184-185. Jackson, Deming, and Bemis, 
Brewster, 173-176. 211-213. 
Dickson, 189-190. Leuck, 116-125. 
Filene, 293-310. Lyon, 378-380. 
Giles, 188-194. Martin and Post, 215-226. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Merton, 164. 

Brewer, 291-292. Rollins, 230-234. 
Hatcher, 346-363. Wanger, 208-214. 


Ziegler and Jaquette, 276-278. 
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MUSIC 


BuREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—Training for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 493-521. 1925. 

Dickinson—Music and Higher Education. Scribners, 1915. 

FarnswortH—How to Study Music. Macmillan, 1920. 

Gippines and Baxkrer—High School Music Teaching. EI. 
Baker, 1922. 

‘Music in Secondary Education.”” United States Bureau of 
Education Bulletin, 1916, No. 49. 
‘Recent Advances in the Instruction in Music.” United 
States Bureau of Educational Bulletin, 1913, No. 20. | 
SEASHORE—The Psychology of Music Talent. Silver, Burdett, 
1919. 

Taprper—The Music Supervisor: His Training, Influence, 
and Opportunity. Oliver Ditson, 1916. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 316-317. Hoerle and Saltzberg, 193- 
Black, 214-225. 199. 

Filene, 240-247. Merton, 169. 

Fowler, 190-203. Rosengarten, 222-227, 


Gowin, Wheatley, and Wanger, 264-266. 
Brewer, 333-334. 
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NURSING 


BraInaRp—Organization of Public Health Nursing. Mac- 
millan, 1919. 
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BurEAvu OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 523-545. 1925. 

EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations, Part II. 45-47, Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion, 1923. 

GARDNER—Public Health Nursing. Macmillan, 1916. 

Haupt—Nursing as a Profession. Minneapolis Woman’s 
Occupational Bureau, 1923. 

Indianapolis Vocational Education Series, Pamphlet No. 1, 
“Opportunities for Girls in the Nursing Profession.” 
University of Indiana Book Store, Bloomington, Indiana, 
1923. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE oF NursinG EpucaTion—Opportunities 
in the Field of Nursing. New York, 1923. 

Stanford University Bulletin, No. 76, 138-139. 1923. 

STRUTHERS—The School Nurse. Putnam, 1917. 

TotMaAN and GutTHrie—Hygiene for the Workers. American, 
1912. 

United States Public Health Service—Opportunities for a 
Life Career in the Field of Health, 1924. 

VocATIONAL GUIDANCE BurEAu—A Study of Nursing and 
Nursing Education. Chicago Board of Education, 1925. 

Wricut—Industrial Nursing. Macmillan, 1919. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 
Adams, 83-102. Dickson, 190-191. 
Barnard, 191-194. Filene, 171-177, 187-189, 


Brewster, 114-120. 190-196. 
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Giles, 162-164. Laselle and Wiley, 44-48. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, Leake, 129-130. 

308-310. Merton, 142. 
Hatcher, 272-289. Wanger, 162-175. 


Hoerleand Saltzberg, 115-119. Weaver, 130-1387 (Vocations 
Jackson, Deming, and Bemis, for Girls). 
171-177. Ziegler and Jaquette, 266-268. 
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OPTOMETRY 
Merrrit—Optical Shop Practice. The Professional Press, 
1920. 
Petret—The Mechanics of Fitting Glasses. 'Topaz and 
Daemerle, 1913. 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Filene, 180-183. McKinney and Simon, 66-67. 
Hoerle and Saltzberg, 123— Merton, 81. 
125. Rosengarten, 228-232. 
PHARMACY 


Bureau oF VocaATIONAL INFORMATION—Training for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 561-577. 1926. 

CHartERS—A Study of Pharmacy from a Functional Stand- 
point. McGraw-Hill, 1926. 
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“Pharmacy as a Profession,” Bulletin No. 171. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1919. 

Snow—Essentials of Pharmacy. Mosby Company, St. 
Louis, 1919. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Barnard, 176-177. Jackson, Deming, and Bemis, 
Ernst, 235-252. 55-57. 
Filene, 427-429. Merton, 82. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, Wanger, 187-192. 

284-285. Weaver and Byler, 263-264. 
Hatcher, 290-297. Ziegler and Jaquette, 271- 


Hoerle and Saltzberg, 128-1380. 272. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ATHLETIC COACHING, AND RECREA- 
TIONAL WORK 


Bancrort—Games for the Playground, Home, School, and 
Gymnasium. Macmillan, 1923. 

BaANcROFT and PULVERMACHER—Handbook of Athletic Ciletes. 
Maemillan, 1923. 

Brrry—The Philosophy of Athletics. Barnes, 1927. 

Bowen and MitcHeLtit—Practice of Organized Play. Barnes, 
1923. 

Theory of Organized Play. Barnes, 1923. 

BurEAvU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—Training for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 318-329. 1925. 
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CLARKE—Physical Training for Elementary Schools. San- 
born, 1919. 7 

Corsan—The Swimming and Diving Book. Barnes, 1924. 

DRrEssLER—School Hygiene. Macmillan, 1923. 

Drew—Individual Gymnastics. Lea and Febiger, Phila- 
delphia, 1926. 

Eusom and THRILLING—Social Games and Group Dances. 
Lippincott, 1919. 

FILENE—Careers for Women, 111-114, 116-118, 386-387. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1920. 

Frost and CuBBERLY—Feld Hockey and Soccer for Women. 
Scribners, 1922. 

Frost and WarpLaw—Basketball and Indoor Baseball for 
Women. Scribners, 1923. 

Gitt—Track and Field Athleties for Coach and Contestant. 
University of Illinois Supply Store, Champaign, IIl., 1922. 

GLENN—Baseball. The College Publishing Company, Cham- 
paign, IIl., 1921. 

Hammett and LuNDGREN—How to be an Athlete. Heath, 
1927. 

Herisman—Principles of Football. St. Louis Sports Publish- 
ing Bureau, 1921. 

HETHERINGTON—School Program in Physical Education. 
World Book Co., 1922. 

LippeTT—A Manual of Corrective Exercises. Macmillan, 
1923. 

MEANWELL—The Science of Basketball. 1111 West Johnson 
St., Madison, Wisconsin, 1923. 

MitcHett—Intra-mural Athletics. Barnes, 1925. 

‘“‘Physical Education in Secondary Education.” United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1917, No. 50. 

Ratu—Theory and Practice of Physical Education. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., 1916. 
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RockNE—Coaching. Devin-Adair, 1925. 

RopER—Winning Football. Dodd, Mead, 1920. 

SKARSTROM—Gymnastic Teaching. American Physical Edu- 
cation Association, Springfield, Mass., 1921. 

TILDEN—The Art of Lawn Tennis. Doran, 1922. 

UntIversity oF ILLInois—‘‘Coaching as a Life Work,” 
Vol. XXII, Bulletin No. 19. 1922. 

Vocational Bureau: Physical Education, Athletic Coaching 
and Recreational Work. Chicago Board of Education, 
1925 (pamphlet). 

WarpLaw—Fundamentals of Baseball. Scribners, 1924. 

WarpDLaw and Morrison—BSasketball. Scribners, 1923. 

WarNER—Football. Stanford University, 1927. 

Witce—Football. Scribners, 1923. 

Wiiurams—The Organization and Administration of Physical 
Education. Macmillan, 1924. 

Woman’s OccupaTIONAL BurEAu—Physical Education as a 
Profession. Minneapolis, Minn., 1923. 

ZuPrpKE—Football Technique and Riciies Urbana, Illinois, 
1922. 
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Magazine Readings 


American Boy, September, 1924. ‘‘Shall I be a Coach?” 

Delineator, January, 1925. ‘‘Does Your Child Want to Be 
an Athlete?”’ 

School Review, May, 1924. ‘‘The Coach and the School.” 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS (Ministry and Social Work) 

Bruno—The Profession of Social Work. Minneapolis Wom- 
an’s Occupational Bureau, 1922. 

BuREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 596-618. 1925. 

Casot—Social Work. Houghton Mifflin, 1919. 

Corrin—In a Day of Social Rebuilding. Yale Press, 1918. 

Davis—lIn the Field of Social Service. Ginn, 1914. 

DrvinE—Social Work. Macmillan, 1922. 

EpGERTON—Opportunities and Requirements in Local Occu- 
pations, Part II, 595-618. 1923. : 

KumMEN— American Missionary Heroes and Heroines. Mac- 
millan, 1917. 

LowE—Religious Vocations. United Society of Christians, 
1921. 

Lyncp—New Opportunities in the Ministry. Revell, 1917. 

New York Hreratp TripunE—Choosing a Profession, 27-28 
(pamphlet), 1926. 

Motr—Claims and Opportunity in the Ministry. Associa- 
tion Press. 1911. 

RoypEN—A Story of Christianity. Dodd, Mead, 1926, 

SAUNDERS—Men and Methods That Win in Foreign Fields. 
Heath, 1921. 

SHOEMAKER—A Young Man’s View of the Ministry. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1922. 

SLATTERY—The Ministry. Scribners, 1921. 

Stanford University Bulletin No. 76, 139-142. 1923. 

Turt—Education and Training for Social Work. Russell 

~ Sage Foundation, 1923. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Ministry 
Barnard, 189-191. 
Brewster, 75-88. 
Fowler, 235-252. 


Social Service Work 
Adams, 156-184. 
Barnard, 196-198. 

Filene, 399-409, 461-552. 


Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, Giles, 183-188. 


295. 
Leuck, 255-268. 
Lyon, 375-376. 
Marden, 319-325. 
Merton, 163. 
Rollins, 267-273. 
Rosengarten, 217-221. 
Toland, 187-196. 


Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, 
318-3238. 

Hatcher, 417-432, 465-496. 

Hirth, 665-690. 

Hoerle and Saltzberg, 113- 
bey. 

Lyon, 369-375. 

Martin and Post, Chap. 2. 

McKinney and Simons, 225- 
288. 

Merton, 75. 

Wanger, 216-228. 

Weaver, 71-75. 

Weaver and Byler, 210-213. 

Ziegler and Jaquette, 248-252. 


STAGE WORK 


BurREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—Training for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 261-272. 1925. 

CaLvERtT—Problems of the Actor. Holt, 1918. 

CHENEY—On the Art of the Theatre. Knopf, 1925. 

Craic—On the Art of the Theatre. Small, Maynard, 1925. 

HornBLow—T'raining for the Stage. Lippincott, 1916. 

New York Heratp TrripuNnE—Choosing a Profession, 17. 
“The Motion Picture Industry,” 1926. 
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Piatt—Practical Hints on Training for the Stage. Dutton, 
1921. 

Wayrsurn—The Art of Stage Dancing. Wayburn Studios, 
New York City, 1925. 

Youne—Theatre Practice. Scribners, 1926. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Filene, 111-119. Leuck, 126-144. 

Fowler, 129-149. Merton, 33. 

Gowin, Wheatley, and Rosengarten, 265-269. 
Brewer, 331-333. Wanger, 239-248. 


SURGICAL AND MEDICAL WORK 
(Surgeon and Physician) 
BurEAvu OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations, 469-490. 1925. 
Casnot—Training and Rewards of a Physician. Lippincott, 
1918. 
Emmons—The Profession of Medicine. Harvard University 
Press. 
FinnEYy—The Physician. Scribners, 1928. 
OsLER—The Principles and Practice of Medicine. Appleton, 
1920. 
WEAVER— Medicine as a Profession. Barnes, 1917. 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 239-246. Jackson, Deming, and Bemis, 

Barnard, 178-179. 109, 239-246. 

Brewster, 101-114. Jackson, 204-209. 

Ernst, 112-131. Marden, 295-306. 

Filene, 198-208. McKinney and Simons, 35-39. 

Fowler, 1-15. Merton, 80. 

Giles, 152-164. Rollins, 74-80. 

Gowin, Wheatley, and Rosengarten, 199-203. 
Brewer, 278-282. Sandwick, 142-145. 

Harris, 78-84. Toland, 156-162. 

Hatcher, 258-271. Wanger, 176-181. 

Hoerle and Saltzberg, 120- Weaver, 70. 
123. Weaver and Byler, 237-242. 


Ziegler and Jaquette, 261—266. 
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TEACHING 


Atmack and Lane—Problems of the Teaching Profession. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1925. 

Bureau OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION—T'raining for the 
Professions and Allied Occupations. 232-239, 306-328, 
395-400, 4138-426. 1925. 

DEARBORN—An Introduction to Teaching. Appleton, 1925. 

Hines—Finding the Right Teaching Profession. Scribners, 
1926. 

Kress—Being a Good Teacher. Hinds, Hayden and El- 
dridge, 1918. 

PatMER—The Ideal Teacher. Crowell, 1917. 

Prarson—The Teacher. Scribners, 1924. 

Stanford University Bulletin No. 76, 59-61. 1923. 
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SEELEY—Teaching: Its Aims and Methods. Hinds, Noble 
and Eldredge, 1915. | 

‘Teaching as a Profession,” Indiana University Information 
Series. Bloomington, Indiana, 1924. 

WoopLEy—The Profession of Teaching. Houghton Mifflin, 
1917. 

Wricut—The Young Man and Teaching. Macmillan, 1920. 

Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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Readings in Standard Texts 


Adams, 373-392. Leuck, 87-115. 
Barnard, 186-188. McKinney and Simons, 46-55. 
Brewster, 89-100. Merton, 32, 79, 84, 97, 163, 
Dickson, 188-189. 171. | 
Filene, 119-151, 367-373. Rollins, 93-100. 
Fowler, 261-275. Rosengarten, 270-286. 
Giles, 171-177. Toland, 178-186. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, Wanger, 197-207. 

285-290. | Weaver, 76. 
Harris, 96—102. Weaver and Byler, 200-209. 
Hoerle and Saltzberg, 149-158. Ziegler and Jaquette, 253- 
Laselle and Wiley, 54-65. 257. 
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Professional Periodicals and Journals 
Architecture 
American Architect. Architectural and Building Press, New 
York City. 
Architecture. Scribners, New York City. 
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Architectural Forum. Roger and Manson, Boston. 

Architectural Record. Architectural Record Company, New 
York. 

Architectural Review. Bates, Kimball, and Guild Company, 
Boston. 

Journal of American Institute of Architects. American In- 
stitute of Architects Press, New York City. 

Landscape Architecture. Lay, Hubbard, and Wheelwright, 
Harrisburg, Penn. 
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Art, Designing, and Decorating 


American Magazine of Art. American Federation of Arts, 
New York City. 

Art and Archeology. Archeological Institute of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Art and Decorations. Hewitt Publishing Company, New 
York City. 

Fine Arts Journal. F. J. Campbell Company, Chicago. 

International Studio. John Lane Company, New York. 

The Touch Stone and American Art Student Magazine. Mary 
Fanton Roberts, New York City. | 
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Engineering 


Electrical World. McGraw-Hill, New York City. 

Engineering and Mining Journal. McGraw-Hill, New York 
City. 

Engineering News Record. McGraw-Hill, New York City. 
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Engineers. New York City. 

Mechanical Engineering. American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Easton, Penn. 

Mining and Metallurgy. American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, New York City. 

Professional Engineer. Chicago. 
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Journalism 


Editor and Publisher. Times Building, New York City. 

The Author and Journalist. Denver, Colorado. 

The Bookman. George H. Doran Company, New York City. — 

The Editor. The Editor Company, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Writers Bulletin and Literary Review. Bulletin Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

The Writer’s Digest. Cincinnati. 

The Writer. Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Writer’s Monthly. Myrick Building, New York City. 
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Law 


American Bar Association Journal. Chicago. 

American Law Renew. Review Publishing Company, St. 
Louis. 

American Law School Review. West Publishing Company, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

California Law Review. University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Columbia Law Review. Columbia University, New York. ~ 
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Harvard Law Review. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Law Library Journal. H. W. Wilson incaainn New York 
City. 

Michigan Law Review. “University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Mich. 
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Inbrary Work 


Iibraries. American Library Association, Chicago. 
Library Journal. R. R. Bowker, New York City. 
Special Libraries. New York City. 

The Publishers Weekly. R. R. Bowker, New York City. 
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Medicine 


American Journal of Medical Sciences. Lea and Febinger, 
Philadelphia. 

California State Journal of Medicine. Medical Society of the 
State of California, San Francisco. 

Journal of American Medical Association. American Medical 
Association, Chicago. 

Medical World. E.'S. Taylor, Philadelphia. 

New York State Journal of Medicine. Medical Society of the 
State of New York, New York City. 

Dental Digest. Dentists’ Supply Company, New York 
City. | 

Dental Items of Interest. Dental Items of Interest Publish- 
ing Co., New York City. 
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Dental Outlook. Dental Outlook Publishing Association, 
New York City. 

Journal of Dental Research. Journal of Dental Research, 
New York City. 

Optical Journal and Review of Optometry. Optical Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

Optometrist and Optician. Lionel Topaz, Chicago. 

Western Optical World. Optical World Publishing Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. 

American Druggist and Pharmaceutical Record. American 
Druggist Publishing Company, New York City. 

American Registered Pharmacists’ Journal. American Reg- 
istered Pharmacists, San Francisco. 

Bulletin of Pharmacy. E. G. Swift, Detroit. 

American Journal of Nursing. Rochester, New York. 

Pacific Coast Journal of Nursing. San Francisco. 

Public Health Nurse. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Red Cross Magazine. American Red Cross, Washington, 
Doc. | 

Trained Nurse and Hospital Review. New York City. 
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Music 


The Etude. 'Theodore Presser Company, Philadelphia. 

Musical America... Musical America Company, New York 
City. 

Musical Courier. Musical Courier Company, New York 
City. 

Musical Leader. 618 McCormick Building, Chicago. 

Musical Digest. New York City. 

Musical Quarterly. New York City. 
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The Musician. Henderson Publishing Company, New York 
City. 
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Physical Training and Athletic Coaching 
American Journal of Public Health. New York City. 
American Physical Education Review. Springfield, Mass. 
Athletic Journal. The Athletic Journal Publishing Com- 

pany, 6568 Glenn-Wood Ave., Chicago. 
Mind and Body. Mind and Body Publishing Company, 
New Ulm, Minn. 
Physical Culture. New York City. 
The Playground. 315 4th Ave., New York City. 
The Prep Athlete. 413 Jackman Building, Janesville, Wis. 
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Religious Vocations 

American Missionary. Six Congregational Homeland Mis- 
sionary Societies, New York City. 

Christian Advocate. Methodist Book Concern, New York 
City. 

Christian Herald. Christian Herald Ae Company, 
New York City. 

Christian Observer. Converse and Company, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Churchman. Churchman Company, New York City. 

Hebrew Standards. New York City. 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart. New York City. 

The Family. Albany, New York. 

The Hospital Social Service Quarterly. New York City. 
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Mental Hygiene. Albany, New York. 
Religious Education. Chicago. 
The Survey. New York City. 
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Stage Work 


Billboard. The Billboard Company, Cincinnati. 

Drama. Drama League of America, Chicago. 

Drama Calendar. New York Drama League, New York City. 

Dramatic Mirror. New York City. 

Motion Picture Magazine. Brewster Publishing Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Photoplay. Chicago. 

Theatre. Theatre Publishing Company, New York City. 

The Dance. Broadway, New York City. 

The Theatre Magazine. New York City. 
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Teaching 


American Educational Review. American Educational Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Educational Review. New York City. 

Industrial Educational Magazine. Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Journal of Education. New England Publishing Company, 
Boston. 

Journal of Educational Research. Bloomington, II. 

National Educational Journal. Washingon, D. C. 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. Owen Publishing 
Company, Danville, New York. 
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Peabody Journal of Education. Nashville, Tenn. 

Scholastic. Chicago. 

School Review. Chicago. 

School and Society. Science Press, New York City. 

Teachers Abstract Journal. Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado. 

Teachers College Record. Teachers College, Columbia, New 
York. 

Vocational Guidance. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


1. What is the distinction between a professional and an - 
amateur? Give an example of each. 

2. What is a profession? What are some of the special 
characteristics of a profession? 

3. Discuss the rewards of the professions. 

4. What are some of the advantages connected with the 
teaching profession? disadvantages? 

5. In many states men teachers get a higher salary than 
women for doing the same work. Why is this? Is 
it just? 

6. Why do young men just out of college often choose 
teaching, when they do not intend to make it their 
life work? 

7. Should elementary teachers be paid as much as high- 
school teachers? Should high-school teachers be paid 
as much as college teachers? Give reasons for your 
answer. 
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8. Is the difference between the minimum and maximum 
in teachers’ salaries in the same proportion as in other 
lines of work? Explain. 

9. What effect does this have upon young men especially? 

_ Are teachers licensed by the state before being per- 
mitted to engage in the vocation? Do state require- 
ments vary? 

10. Are teachers subject to an income tax? Explain. 

11. What is the work of a tutor? 

12. What are the duties of a county superintendent? How 
elected? | 

18. What are the educational requirements for teachers in 
your city schools? How does your city rank in com- 
pensation of teachers? 

14. What type of schools prepares one for the teaching pro- 


fession? 
15. Distinguish between the following degrees: 
A. B. Bre: Lie. Os: LL. D. 
By Ss Phen Ae Ph. D. ~ MEA 
16. Some of the qualities needed for a successful teacher are 
as follows: 
a. Scholarship d. Sincerity g. Enthusiasm 
b. Vitality e. Fairness h. Optimism 
c. Sympathy ff. Dignity or re- 21. Appearance 


serve 
7. Address or approach 
List the qualities in the order of their importance. 
Explain the meaning of each term. 
17. Is the profession of law overcrowded? Is it likely to 
be overcrowded in the near future? 
18. Are there many men with legal training who do not 
practice law? 
19. Is the study of law a good preparation for business life? 


20. 
21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 
dl. 


32. 
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What do you understand by the “‘starvation period’’? 

Many people study law as an aid in business or as a 
stepping-stone in politics. Explain. 

In the main fields of practice, lawyers may be divided 
into five leading divisions. Describe the duties of 
each. 

a. The general practi- c. The tort lawyer 


tioner d. The real-estate lawyer 
b. The criminal law- e. The patent lawyer 
yer 


What are the advantages of being a lawyer? disad- 
vantages? 

Do many women practice law? Is the number increasing 
or decreasing? Why? 

What qualities are preéminent in those lawyers who 
meet with the greatest success? 

What are some of the common causes of failure among 
lawyers? 

What location offers the best field for law, town or large 
city? 

What schools in this state offer a course in law? If you 
are a graduate from any of these schools, do you have 
to pass the state bar before you can practice law? 

Can one study law by correspondence? If so, where? 

Explain why lawyers generally have extensive libraries. 

The profession of engineering includes the following: 

a. The civil engineer d. The hydraulic engineer 
b. The mechanical en- e. The sanitary engineer 


gineer f. The municipal engineer 
c. The electrical en- g. The mining engineer 
gineer 


Discuss briefly the duties of each. 
What are some of the requirements of a good engineer? 
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30. 


4. 


30. 


36. 
37. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 


46. 


47. 
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Why is a study of mathematics important to the en- — 
gineer? What other subjects are very helpful? 

What education or special training should one have to 
become an engineer? 

Do any of the colleges or universities in this state offer 
a course in engineering? If so, name them. 

Are there many women in this profession? Explain. 

What great engineers do you know about. Discuss 
briefly the work of each. 

Is the profession of medicine overcrowded? Explain. 


Is it likely to be overcrowded in the near future? 
Discuss the qualities and preparation necessary for the 
following: 
a. Surgeon e. Optometrist 7. Pharmacist 
b. Physician f. Nurse 7. Chiropodist 
c. Dentist g. Chiropractic 


d. Osteopath h. Homeopath 
Which of these professions are recognized in your 
state? State briefly the work of each. 

What are some of the chief drawbacks in the medical 
professions? 

How long does it ordinarily take a physician to estab- 
lish a practice? 

Is the nursing profession overcrowded? Is it likely to 
be in the near future? 

Which do you think make better nurses, men or women? 
Why? 

What studies are important in the study of medicine? 

Make a list of the medical schools in your state. How 
do they rank in the medical world? What are the 
requirements for entrance to any of them? 

Who are the Mayo Brothers and what is their 
work? 
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. Why is it that nurses as a rule are not admitted to train- 


ing before they are eighteen or after they are thirty- 
five? 


. What is the work of a dietitian? 
. Are the terms clergyman and minister synonymous? 


Explain. 


. What are the principal advantages offered by the min- 


istry to a young man or woman oe life work? 
disadvantages? 


. How are the ministers trained for their work? Are they 


highly paid? Explain. 
Why is it that more men than women enter the min- 
istry? 


. Name the chief social agencies in your city. How are 


the agencies supported? controlled? What is the 
nature of their work? 


. What attractive and unattractive features do you see 


in social work? 


. Name one person who is well known as a social worker. 
. What qualifications and preparation are needed for 


social service work? What are the opportunities in 
this field for men and women? 


. Why is the field of social service more popular with 


women than with men? 


. What is the chief purpose of having a ‘“‘Community 


Chest Fund’’? 


. Do churches undertake social work? If so, what? Why 


not leave all the social work to the churches? 


. Is journalism a growing profession? Is it overcrowded? 
. What are the principal advantages offered by country 


journalism? disadvantages? 


. What is the best preparation for a journalistic life? 


Should the country editor be a printer? Why? 
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Of what value is a newspaper reporter to society? In 
what ways may he be a danger to society? 

What are some of the definite requirements needed to 
be a good reporter? Do all reporters make good 
editors? Give reasons for your answer. 

Discuss the duties of a telegraph editor, musical and 
dramatic editor, literary editor, and desk editor. 

Is originality essential to fiction writing? Why? 

Do most novel writers make big money? Do most 
writers receive an outright cash payment for their 
books or do they receive a royalty on each book sold? 

What is meant by the retail price of a book? What is 
the average retail price of a novel book? 

Are short-story writers ever paid by the word? If so, 
how much? What opportunities are offered in this 
field? 

What are some of the advantages connected with the 
librarian profession? disadvantages? 

What are the duties of a librarian? 

Do women make better librarians than men? If so, 
why? 

How many women are engaged in library work? How 
many men? 

What schools offer training in library work in your 
state? 

What is the maximum and minimum salary of a libra- 
rian? 

What studies are important for the study of music? 

Make a list of the leading music schools in your state. 
What are their entrance requirements? 

Which do you think make better musicians, men or 
women? Why? 

Is the music profession overcrowded? 
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What are some of the general drawbacks in the musical 

profession? 

Music may be classified into the following groups: 

a. Opera singer d. Band and orchestra leader 

b. Concert singer e. Player of piano, organ, ete. 

c. Vaudeville singer ff. Teachers of music 
Discuss the qualities and preparation needed for each of 
the above occupations. State briefly the work of each. 

Name one person nationally known as a musician. 

What are the duties of an athletic director? play- 
ground or recreational director? physical education 
instructor? athletic coach? 

Are women engaged in any of the above occupations? 

Is the coaching profession overcrowded? Is it apt to be 
overcrowded in the future? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

Why is it that teaching and coaching are often combined 
in the smaller schools? 

What qualities should one have to be a successful 
athletic coach? physical education instructor? ath- 
letic director? 

What schools offer special courses for coaches? What 
schools in your state offer courses for physical edu- 
cation teachers? 

What can be said concerning the salaries of coaches? 
Do coaches and physical.training instructors receive 
higher wages than other teachers in the same locality? 
If so, why? 

What do you know about the following men: Rockne, 
Stagg, and Zuppke? 

What are the advantages offered to a young man in the 
field of architecture? disadvantages? Do the ad- 
vantages outweigh the disadvantages? 
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Do architects receive a salary or do they receive fees? 
What is the difference between a draftsman and an 
architect? 

Discuss the qualities and preparation needed for the 
following occupations: 


a. Cartoonist d. Sculptor 
6. Interior decorator e. Style designer 
c. Painter f. Photographer 


What attractive features do you see in the above occu- 
pations? unattractive features? 
Should one have natural ability to be a good actor? 
Is the stage overcrowded? Are more men than women 
engaged in this field? 
Discuss the work of each of the following: 


a. Actor e. Stage manager 
6. Dancer f. Theater manager 
c. Movie actor g. Scenario writer 


d. Vaudeville entertainer h. Dramatic coach 

Of the above group which occupations make the strong- 
est appeal to you? Why? Which make the weakest 
appeal? Why? 

Of all the professions which one makes the strongest 
appeal to you? Why? 
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A STUDY OF TRANSPORTATION 
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Reading in Standard Texts 


Filene, 107-110. McKinney and Simons, 181- 
Fowler, 150-161. 196. 
Giles, 59-85. Rollins, 112-115. 
Gowin, Wheatley, and Brewer, Rosengarten, 111-116, 293- 
205-231. 307. 
Lyon, 264-285. Weaver, 176-190. 
Marden, 247-262. Ziegler and Jaquette, 189- 
iy: 
Periodicals 


Locomotive Engineers Journal, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Motor Age, Chicago. 

Motor Truck, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Railway Age, Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New 
York City. 

Railway Review, Chicago. 

Railroad Telegrapher, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Railroad Trainmen, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Trade and Transportation Bulletin, LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

Traffic World, Chicago. 
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DEBATE 


1. Resolved, That the railroads of the United States should 
be owned and operated by the federal government. 
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TOPICS FOR ORAL OR WRITTEN REPORTS 


1. Interstate Commerce 4. Transportation Act of 1920 
Commission 5. Railroad consolidation 

2. Water transportation 6. Railroad strikes 

3. Air-mail transportation 


ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


1. How many men are employed in railroad service in the 
United States? 
2. How many miles of railroads are there in the United 
States? 
3. What are the four principle sources of railroad rev- 
enue? 
4, How many women are employed in the railroad service 
and what are some of theseccupations open to them? 
. Name some of the railroad labor a Senet sy 
. Who owns the Pullman cars? 
7. What are some of the educational advantages offered 
in the railroad industry? 
8. Compare railroad wages with those of other indus- 
tries. 
9. Is rail transportation cheaper than water? Give reasons 
for your answer. 
10. Do the railroads receive pay for carrying the mail? 
11. Is the apprentice system used in the mechanical de- 
partment of the railroad? 
12. What is meant by ‘‘seniority rights’’? 
18. Were the railroads owned and operated by the Govern- 
ment during the World War? Explain. 
14. Are most of the railroad stocks selling below, at, or 
above par? Why? 
15. What is the Esch-Cummins Act? When was it passed? 
16. What is meant by charging what the traffic will bear? 
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State to what extent the following should be considered 

in fixing rates: 

a. Weight of commodity 

b. Distance transported 

c. Increase in value due to place utility 
d. Dividends on railroad stock 

What is meant by a rebate? Why have rebates been 
prohibited? 

What is stock watering? Why has it been resorted to? 
Does stock watering harm the public? How? 

Was government control during the World War suc- 
cessful? Give reasons for your answer. 

Would government ownership and operation destroy 
individual initiative and energy? Explain. 

Do you think government ownership of the railroads 
would result in ‘‘ pork-barrel” legislation? in political 
dangers? 

Do you believe government ownership would be im- 
practical? 


. State whether or not government ownership would ac- 


complish the following: 

. Avoiding circuitous routing 

. Curbing the power of labor unions 

. Eliminating wasteful competition 

. Stabilizing railroad securities 

. Unifying terminals 

. Eliminating strikes 

. Standardizing equipment 

. Developing railroads in new sections of the 

country 

Do railroad employees receive pensions? 

What is the purpose of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission? When was it established? 
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27. Why do some railroad presidents receive enormous 


salaries? 
28. What opportunities are offered in each of the following 
occupations: 
a. Baggageman l. Roundhouse man 
b. Station agent m. Signalman 
c. Freight brakeman n. Railway mail clerk 
d. Freight conductor o. Expressman 
e. Freight engineer p. Advertising manager 
f. Passenger brake- gq. Stenographer 
man r. Accountant 
g. Passenger conduc-_ s. Truck driver 
tor t. ‘Taxi driver 
h. Passenger engineer w. Chauffeur 
1. Switchman w Sailor 
7. Porter w. Aviator 
k. Telegraph operator «x. Street car conductor 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 
1. What is meant by ethics? vocational ethics? code of 
ethics? 
2. Should doctors advertise? dentists? lawyers? (In this 
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and the following questions, give reasons for your 
answers. ) 


. Should doctors refuse to respond to calls from poor 


people? 


. Should doctors be licensed? dentists? teachers? 
. Should a lawyer defend a person whom he knows to 


be guilty? 


. Should a business man misrepresent his goods? 
. Should a business man knock his competitor? 
. Should one have one price or charge more to those from 


those who he thinks he can get the money? 


. Should a business man employ children who might 


otherwise be in school? 


. Should a factory compel its employees to work in un- 


healthful and dangerous places? 


. Should newspapers sell space to ‘‘fake advertisers’’? 
. Should newspapers suppress facts to favor moneyed in- 


terests when it would benefit the public to know them? 


. Should newspapers print crime news? 
. Should farmers burn corn for fuel in order to raise the 


price of that commodity? 


. Should farmers refuse to pick cotton on account of the 


low price? 


. Should a man live up to the letter or spirit of a con- 


tract? 


. Is the man who has gone into bankruptcy under moral 


obligations to pay his debts? 


. Should a busy man sacrifice his business or profession 


to take a public office with little or no pay? 


. Should professional men be exempt from jury service? 
. Should one receive tips? 
. Is it ethical for a salesman to say ‘‘Shall I wrap it up 


for you” and “‘Is there anything else”’? 


22. 


20. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 
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Should boys be permitted to sell newspapers on the 
street? girls? 


. Should boys under sixteen be permitted to work more 


than eight hours a day? 


. Should boys or girls be allowed to work after six o’clock 


at night? in theaters? as messengers? 

Should boys and girls be permitted to leave school to 
go to work before they are sixteen years of age? before 
they finish the eighth grade? 

Should city councils grant licenses to peddlers, fortune 
tellers, street auctioneers, etc? 

Is it ethical to apply for a position that is held by a per- 
son who you know is about to be dismissed? 

Is it ethical to apply for a position when you know there 
is no vacancy? 

Is it more permissible to cheat the government or a 
private corporation than a private individual? 
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LESSON XV 


.SECURING A POSITION 


A. Kind of position to seek. 
1. One that you wish to choose as your life work. 
2. One that will make you comfortable and happy. 
3. One that will be of real service to society. 


B. Means of getting a position. 
1. Employment agencies. 
a. Private 
b. Public 
2. Advertisements. 
a. “ Help-wanted ” advertisements 
b. “ Position-wanted ” advertisements 
3. Personal interview. 
4, Written application. 
5. Friends and relatives. 


C. Making a personal application. 
1. Making preparation for the interview. 
a. Study the concern from all viewpoints 
b. Study, if possible, the person you expect to meet 
c. Ask yourself questions which you think may be 
asked you 
d. Dress appropriately 
e. Be immaculately clean 
. Be in an energetic mood 
2. Making the interview. 
a. Be on time 
b. Be courteous 
c. Be modest 
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d. Use good English and keep your voice well mod- 
ulated 

e. Be honest in your conversation 

f. Do not complain of your former employers 

g. Do not beg for the position 


D. Making a written application. 
1. Your letter should contain the following items ac- 
cording to the circumstances: 
a. Reasons for applying, when letter is written 
without reference to a particular position - 
b. A direct application in definite terms 
—¢. A statement of how you learned of the position 
if you know of a particular vacancy 
d. A clean-cut statement of your qualifications in 
terms of general education, special training, 
experience, and personal characteristics 
e. A few references as to ability and character 
f. An appropriate closing expression 
g. Signature. 
2. The following suggestions should be carefully observed: 
a. Use good grade of stationery, correct size, folded 
carefully 
b. Write plainly and neatly; typewrite in certain 
cases 
c. Make your letters conform to the standard of 
good business taste 
d. Clear, concise English; legible penmanship; cor- 
rect spelling, paragraphing, and punctuation 
indicate your scholarship to a large degree 
e. Be absolutely honest in all correspondence. It 
pays in the long run and is the only right thing 
to do 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


1. Make a short list of points that a good letter of applica- 
tion should emphasize. 

2. Make a list of things to be careful about when applying 
for a job in person. 

3. Select an advertisement from a newspaper and write an 
application for the position described. 


10. 


A. 


12. 
13. 
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. What two kinds of applications are made for positions? 


Which is the more difficult to make? Why? 


. Describe the kind of a man or woman a good employer 


should be. 


. The following illustrations indicate some of the more 


common forms of salutation: 


a. Dear Sir: e. My dear Jones, 
b. Dear Sirs: f. Dear Jones, 
c. Gentlemen: g. Dear William, 


d. My dear Mr. Jones: 
Under what circumstances should each be used? 


. The following illustrations indicate the usual forms of 


closing a letter: 

a. Very truly yours, 

b. Cordially yours, 

c. Sincerely yours, 

d. Respectfully yours, 

Under what circumstances should each be used? 


. Should your application be typewritten? Explain. 
. Should one always enclose a stamp or a stamped en- 


velope when writing an application? Explain. 
To whom would you address your envelope and letter if 
applying for a position in a store? a position in a bank? 
a position in a college? a position in a high school? 
State the manner in which you would refer to the fol- 
lowing persons if you were using their names as ref- 
erences in your application for a position: 
a. Superintendent of schools d. A banker 
6. Principal of high school e. A minister 
c. A business man f. A teacher 
Name five ways in which you can locate a vacancy. 
Which would you prefer, a public or a private employ- 
ment bureau? Why? 
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14. Write an advertisement for an office boy or girl. 
15. Look up the meaning of the following words and write 


them in your notebook: 


Application Alert — Criticize 
Accept Advertisement Discharge 
Position Apologize Employer 
Salary Executive Employee 
Compensation Catalogue Industrious 
Remuneration  Self-reliance Tact 
Recommend Courtesy Maximum 
Testimonial Modest Minimum 
Experience Unkempt Integrity 
Commission Conceited Proprietor 
Contract References Income 
Accommodate Valid Adequate 
Accurate Void Slovenly 
Punctual Interview Career 


LESSON XVI 
MAKING GOOD IN YOUR POSITION 


“Tt is one thing to get a position; it is another thing to keep it.” 
“The best social service which the average man can perform is to do his 


regular work well.” 


A. 


C. 


Tuomas N. CARVER 
Definition of efficiency. 
1. Efficiency is the capacity to secure a maximum return 
for a minimum outlay. 


. Efficiency depends upon: 


1. Health 4. Education 
2. Physical strength 5. Skill 
3. Intelligence 


Qualities that make men successful. 
1. A successful man should be: 


a. Sensible z. Codperative gq. Energetic 

6. Earnest. j. Self-reliant r. Cordial 

c. Practical k. Modest s. Generous 

d. Careful l. Honorable t. Orderly 

e. Industrious m. Confident u. Systematic 
f. Alert n. Shrewd v. Cheery 

g. Reasonable o. Foresighted w. Sympathetic 
h. Teachable p. Progressive 


. Biographies of successful men and women. 


1. See list of biographies in the Introduction. 


. Amount of pay one should expect. 


1. Depends upon: 
a. How much you can produce 
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6. The quality of your work 
c. The demand for the kind of work you do 
d. The supply of workers who can do the same thing 


F. Reasons for failure in business. 


1. Poor health 7. Failure to plan ahead 
2. Lack of education 8. Lack of experience 
3. Dishonesty 9. Inability to learn by experi- 
4. Unreliability ence 
5. Accidents 10. Inability to codperate with 
6. Unwillingness to work others 

G. Elements in success from the employer’s standpoint. 
1. Location 4, Business knowledge 
2. Capital and credit 5. Mutual codperation with em- 
3. Experience Ployees 


6. Cultivation of public confidence 


DEBATE 


1. Resolved, That a business career offers as great an op- 
portunity for service as the profession of medicine. 
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224-235, ‘‘Promotion and Advancement.” 
236-246, ‘‘The Road to Success.”’ 
247-255, ‘‘Character and Success.”’ 
FLETCHER—How to Get the Job You Want. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1922. 
337-362, ‘‘Changing your Vocation or Business.” 
GILEs and GitEs—Vocational Civics. Macmillan, 1922. 
265-280, ‘‘A Life versus a Living.” 
GowIn, WHEATLEY, and BrewEeR—Occupations. Ginn, 
1923. 
415-423, ‘‘Efficient Work and Its Reward.” 
Harris—The Young Man and His Work. Badger, 1916. 
Harris and Roppins—The Challenge of Life Service. Asso- 
ciated Press, 1916. 
JACKSON, DreminG, and Bemis—Opportunities of Today for 
Boys and Girls. Century, 1921. 
169-173, ‘Where Your Job May Lead To.” 
Kitpurr—How to Choose and Get a Better Job. Harpers, 
1921. 
195-210, ‘‘Your Present Employer Offers You the Best 
Opportunity.” 
Kirk and WarEscHe—Junior Training for Modern Business. 
Winston, 1925. 
163-175, ‘‘ Personalities in Business.” 
Linpsay—What is Worth While. Crowell, 1924. 
Everyday Efficiency. Crowell, 1918. - 
MarvDEN—Tvaining for Efficiency. Crowell, 1913. 
Pushing to the Front. Crowell, 1917. 
Ambition. Crowell, 1919. 
Character. Crowell, 1899. 
Ricuarps—Man of Tomorrow. Crowell, 1920. 
Ruee—Waste and Conservation of America’s Resources. 
The Lincoln School, 1922. 
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148-157, ‘The Right Man in the Right Place.” 

158-191, ‘‘Codperation of Employer and Worker.” 
SaNnDwick—How to Study and What to Study. Heath, 1915. 

152-164, ‘‘ What is Efficiency?” 
ScHwaB—Succeeding With What You Have. Century, 1917. 
ToLtanp—Choosing the Right Career. Appleton, 1925. 

205-220, ‘‘General Business Principles.” 
WancEer—What Girls Can Do. Holt, 1926. 

10-30, ‘‘Fundamental Qualities for Success.”’ 
WraverR—Buwuilding a Career. Association Press, 1922. 

38-59, ‘‘ Leadership.” : 
WHITEHEAD—Common Sense in Business. Crowell, 1921. 
ZIEGLER and JaQuETTE—Choosing a Vocation. Winston, 

1924. 

46-56, ‘‘Success in a Vocation?’ 
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Magazine Readings 


American Magazine 
‘Don’t Fear to Attempt a Thing Just Because It Looks 
Too Big.” January, 1922. — 
‘What I Owe the Other Fellow.” June, 1922. 
‘What Is Success?’’ December, 1923. 
“Why One Man Gets $1,000 and Another Man Gets 
$100,000 a Year.” April, 1924. 
“Do Your Stuff.” July, 1925. 
“Learn Everything about Your Job, Then You'll Get a 
Better One.”’ February, 1925. 
Century 
‘‘Success and Failure.”? January, 1925. 
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Colliers | 
“What to Do When I Get Fired.” July 7, 1923. 
“The Most Successful Man I Know.” August 22, 
1925. 
Educational Review 
“When Is a Job a Real Job?”’ November, 1925. 
Harpers 
“Wonders of Success.’” December, 1921. 
“Success.” October, 1923. 
Illustrated World 
“It’s Never Too Late to Make Good.” December, 1922. 
Independent 
“‘Success in Life and Success in Living.” April 1, 1922. 
“What to Expect of a College Education.” April 1, 
1922. 
Public Affairs 
“Vacation With Pay.”’ September, 1926. 
Saturday Evening Post 
“Getting on in the World.” May 29, 1926. 
‘Getting on in the World.” June 5, 12, 1926. 
“Getting on in the World.” July 24, 1926. 
“Getting on in the World.”’ August 14, 21, 1926. 
“Getting on in the World.” September 25, 1926. 
“Courage and Luck.”’ May 15, 1926. 
“Getting on in the World.” September 17, 24, 1927. 
“The Selection of Men.” September 24, 1927. 
Survey ; 
“Things Outside Their Work.” January 1, 1925. 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 
“Quality Rating as a Basis for Promoting Employees.’ 
October, 1926. 
World Review 
“True and False Success.’’? December 6, 1926. 
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Woman’s Home Companion 
‘‘Building for Success.”’ March, 1922. 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


1. What should be our aim in life: wealth, power, fame, or 
service? Why? 

2. How shall we measure promotion? 

. By increase in pay? 

. By increase in responsibility? 

. By opportunity to learn? 

By difference in work? 

. By increased prestige? 

. By easier work? 

By harder work? 

. By shorter hours? 

. By increase in supervision? 
y. By “white collar” jobs? 
Discuss each of the above methods of pro 
Which would you choose? Why? 

3. Is the ‘‘most pay for least work”? a wise policy? Ex- 
plain. 

4. What is meant by a ‘‘clock watcher”? 

5. Should vacations with pay become general in industry? 
Why? 

6. Success has been defined as follows: 
a. ‘Success is getting what you go after.” 
b. ‘‘A man is successful when he overcomes obstacles.” 
c. ‘‘A man is successful when he leaves the world 

better and richer than he found it.” 
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d. ‘‘A man is successful when he makes the most of 
himself.”’ 

e. ‘“‘A man is successful when he does something better 
than anyone has ever done it before him.”’ 

Which of the above definitions appeal to you? Why? 

Can you give a better definition of success than any 

of these? 

7. Explain the following statements: 

a. Many people mistake partial success for full success. 

b. The possession of money when rightly appreciated, 
opens the doors of opportunity. 

c. Success comes by the way of struggle. 

d. Money making as a means to an end is fine; as an 
end it is misery personified. 

e. Honesty is the best policy in the long run. 


LESSON XVII 


THE FOUR ASPECTS OF THRIFT 


THRIFT 
“Thrift is intelligence applied to the use of money and money represents 
as near as any material thing can, the fruits of life and energy.” 
“Thrift is good management of the business of life.’ 
A. Four aspects of thrift. 
1. Earning. 3. Investing. 
2. Saving. 4. Spending. 


B. Where thrift should be practiced. 
1. In one’s personal affairs. 
2. In the home. 
3. In the school. 
4. In the community. 


C. Ten commandments of thrift. 


1. Work and earn. 6. Carry insurance. 

2. Make a budget. 7. Share with others. 

3. Keep a record of your 8. Plan to own your own 
expenditures. home. , 

4. Have a bank account. 9. Invest in safe securities. 


5. Pay your bills promptly. 10. Make a will. 


SAVING 
“Saving is very largely a matter of habit, but very few form it.” 


A. How to save. 
1. Spend less than you earn. 
2. Make it a practice to lay aside a certain amount for 
savings. 
3. Keep a budget. 
4. Practice sane economy but not stinginess. 
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B. Purpose of saving. 
. To fulfill immediate obligations. 
. To fulfill future obligations. 
. For education. 
. For conveniences and comforts in old age. 
To make use of opportunities which come for those 
who have capital. 
. To provide for emergencies in: 
a. Sickness 
b. Accidents 
c. Deaths, etc. 


or WON 


o> 


SPENDING 


A. How much can one afford to spend? 
1. It depends largely upon income. 
a. If one spends more than he earns, he creates 
obligations he cannot meet. 
b. If he spends all he earns, he must work always 
for a mere living. 
c. If he spends less than he earns, he acquires finan- 
cial independence. 


_ BUYING 


A. Tests in buying. } 
1. DoI need the commodity? 5. Can I pay for it now? 


2. Do I need it now? 6. Will it pay for itself in 
3. Do I need something else the end? 
more? 7. Do I help or injure the 
4. Can I afford to buy it? community in buying 
it? 


B. Wise buying. 
1. Securing the best values as cheaply as possible. 
2. Buying plain staple goods. 
3. Buying necessary articles and paying cash. 
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C. Unwise buying. 
1. Buying articles, not needed, because they are cheap. 
2. Buying goods of inferior quality. 
3. Buying high-priced goods to keep up with some 
4, Buying too often on the installment plan. 


INVESTING 


A. Reasons for investing. 
1. To protect our savings. 
2. To increase our savings. 
3. To help promote large industries. 
4. To play safe for a “‘rainy day.” 


B. Plans for investing. 
1. Have a plan. 
2. Invest promptly. 
3. Invest safely. 


C. Essential points in investing. 
1. Safety of principal. 
2. Certainty of income. 
3. Certainty of salability. 
BUDGETS 
A. Definition of a budget. 
1. A personal budget is a detailed plan of anticipated 
receipts and proposed savings and expenditure for 
a definite future period. 


B. Purpose of a budget. 
1. To assure a surplus rather than a deficit. 
2. To help curb unnecessary expenses. 
3. To regulate the amount which can be spent for various 
items. 
4. To enable one to make a more accurate Income Tax 
return. 
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1. American extravagance. 11. Family budgets. 
2. American standard of 12. Government budgets. 


living. a. National 
3. Living expenses, once 6. State 
and now. c. Municipal 
4. Buying on the install- 13. Life, health, and acci- 
ment plan. dent insurance. 
5. “Own your own home.”’ 14. Value of by-products. 
6. Bargain sales. 15. Conservation of human 
7. Luxuries and necessities. life. 
8. Advertisements. 16. Conservation of natural 
9. Misers and spendthrifts. resources. 
10. Savings institutions. 17. Conservation of plant 


and animal life. 


DEBATES 


1. Resolved, That the miser is more beneficial to society than 
the spendthrift. 

2. Resolved, That all persons should give their children a 
weekly allowance. 

3. Resolved, That the practice of installment buying, as 
developed in the United States during the past ten 
years, has had harmful social and economic effects. 


REFERENCES 


Biopeett—Financial Independence; How to Win It. Apple- 
ton, 1926. 

BREWER and Hur.put—Elements of Business Training, 236- 
246. Ginn, 1926. 

CarveR—Elementary Economics, 325-350. Ginn, 1920. 
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Casson—How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn 
More. Forbes, 1924. 

CuHasE and ScHuinK—Your Money’s Worth. Macmillan, 
1927. 

Dunn—Community Civics, 301-322. Heath, 1920. 

EstHEeR—Practical Investing. N. Y. Bankers Publishing 
Company, 1914. 

HERScHEL—Selection and Care of Sound Investments. Wil- 
son, 1925. 

HucHes—Community Civics, 437-456. Allyn and Bacon, 
1917. 

Economic Ciics, 244-274. Allyn and Bacon, 1921. 


Jackson, DEMING, and Bemis—Thrift and Success. Century, 


1921. 
MacGrecor—The Book of Thrift. Funk and Wagnalls, 
1916. 
Marpren—Thrift. Crowell, 1918. 
MarsHALu and Jupp—Lessons in Community and National 
Infe. Government Printing Office, 1918. 
Series A. Lesson 6, 13-15, 21-22. 
B. Lesson 7, 22-23. 
C. Lesson 7-8, 14, 16. 
Moopy—Profitable Investing. Forbes, 1925. 
Rice—Fundamentals of Investing. Shaw, 1925. 
Ruae—Waste and Conservation of Natural Resources, 5-387, 
42-73, 74-83, 84-107, 108-122. The Lincoln School, 1922. 
RuKEYSER—The Common Sense of Money and Investment. 
Simon and Schuster, 1924. 
SAKOLSKI—Principles of Investing. Ronald, 1925... 
ScHNEDLER—H ow to Get Ahead Financially. Harpers, 1926. 
4-20, ‘‘The Real Meaning of Thrift.” =. e 
34-42, ‘‘Spending Less Than One Earns.” 
43-50, ‘‘How Much Should I Save.” 
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55-66, ‘‘ Personal Budgets and Expense Accounts.”’ 
67-77, ‘‘ Investing Savings Wisely.” 
84-91, ‘“‘It Pays to Pay Cash.” 
92-97, ‘‘When to Borrow and Get Ahead.” 
98-153, ‘‘ Life Insurance.” 
154-156, ‘‘Owning a Home.” 
167-170, ‘‘ Necessity for Making a Will.” 

SowER—The Boy and His Vocation, 71-91. Manual Arts, 
1925. 

THompson—Elementary Economics, 67-82; 382-393. San- 
born, 1920. 

TownE—Social Problems, 307-387. Macmillan, 1918. 

Van RipeRr—Practical Hints for Investors. Bancroft, 
1926. 

Wartxins—/ntroduction to the Study of Labor Problems, 41-55. 
Crowell, 1922. 
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MAGAZINE READINGS 


Ayres—‘‘ Where is Installment Selling Taking Us,”’ System, 
April, 1926. 

Couzens—‘‘ Installment Buying and Its Cost,’’ The Forum, 
May, 1927. 

‘Installment Buying and Its Effect,’ North Ameri- 
can Review, March, April, and May, 1927. 

FREDERICK—‘‘ Dollar-Down Serfdom,”’ Independent, Sep- 
tember 11, 1926. 

HinsHaw—‘‘ Installment Buying: Is It a Good Thing?” 
Scholastic, September 17, 1927. 

JoHNsonN—‘‘No Danger in Installment Buying,’ New 
Republic, April 28, 1926. 
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Hancu—‘‘ The Case for Installment Buying,’ The Forum, 
May, 1927. 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 

1. Do you think students should be given an allowance by 
their parents? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. Should a budget be annual, monthly, weekly, or on 
in its outlook? Explain. 

3. Make out a budget for a single person with an income of 
$1,200.00 per year. Make out a similar budget for a 
family of five with an income of $2,000.00. . 

4. Write a definition for needs, necessities, comforts, de- 
cencies, and luxuries. 

5. Is the following list of necessities sufficient? If not, 
what would you add? 

. Food that is healthful and nourishing 

. Shelter that is hygienic 

. Clothing that will protect us 

. Fuel that will keep us warm 

. Education that will make us efficient 

. Medical attention that will preserve our vigor 

while we live 
g. Amusements that are rational but not demoralizing 

6. Under what circumstances and for whom would the fol- 

lowing be classified as a necessity? a luxury” 


“re Qa Gea 


a. A fountain pen e. A telephone 

b. A baseball f. A trip to Florida 
c. A typewriter g. An automobile 
d. A diamond ring h. An aéroplane 


1. A gun 


16. 


ry. 
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. Are the standards of living for all wealthy people the 


same? 


. Is it possible to maintain equal standards of living for 


all? Suppose such a condition were brought about, 
how long would it last? Are equal standards desirable 
for everyone? Explain. 


. Are the standards of living higher in America than in 


most countries? If so, why? 


. Americans are said to be extravagant people, and the 


French thrifty. What is your opinion? 


. What is the meaning of extravagant, stingy, wasteful, 


and niggardly? 


. Is there any harm in bargain sales? Explain. 
. Is life insurance a good form of investment? Explain. 
. Name some of the savings institutions of your city. 


What rate of interest does each pay? 


. Calculate the value of a savings bank deposit at $2.00 


a week at the end of ten years, if the interest is com- 
puted semiannually at 4%. 
Comment on the following quotations: 
a. “‘On the whole in this world, we pay for what we 
get”’ 
b. “A bargain is not a bargain unless we need what 
we buy” 
c. “There are no cheap ways of getting an education”’ 
d. ‘There are no bargains in the kingdom of char- 
acter”’ 
Mention some advantages of owning a home, of rent- 
ing a home. 


LESSON XVIII 
SOME IMPORTANT FINANCIAL FEATURES 


A. Money. 
1. Definition. 
2. Commodities used as money. 
3. Qualities of money. 
a. Commodity value 
b. Portability 
. Durability 
. Divisibility 
. Cognizability 
. Homogeneity 
. Stability of value 
4, Functions of money. 
a. Medium of exchange 
6b. Measure of value 
c. Storage of value 
d. Means of deferred payments 
5. Kinds of money. 
a. Currency 
(1) Gold certificates 
(2) Silver certificates 
(3) Treasury notes 
(4) United States notes (greenbacks) 
(5) National bank notes 
(6) Federal reserve notes 
(7) Federal reserve bank notes 
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b. Coins 


(1) Standard coins 
(a) Gold coins 
(b) Silver dollars 
(2) Subsidiary coins 
(a) Fifty-cent pieces 
(b) Twenty-five-cent pieces 
(c) Ten-cent pieces 
(3) Token or minor coins 
(a) Nickels 
(b) Pennies 


6. Commercial paper. 


a. 
b. 


C. 


Checks 
Notes 
Drafts 


7. Miscellaneous terms. 


a. 


Free coinage 


b. Seigniorage 


Bo SS nF e FAH Ao 


. Brassage 

. Gratuitous coinage 
. Bimetallism 

. Legal tender 

. Fiat money 

. Monometallism 


Limping standard 
Laws of legal tender 
Form of coins 


. Location of mints 

. Use of alloy in coining 
. Weight of gold dollar 
. Weight of silver dollar 
. Gresham’s Law 
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q. Sherman Act 
r. Bland and Allison Act 


B. Credit. 
1. Definition. 
2. Advantages of credit. 
3. Disadvantages of credit. 
4, Kinds. 
a. Book credit 
6. Notes 
c. Checks 
d. Bills of exchange 
e. Banking operations 


C. Banks and banking. 
1. Banking history. 

. The United States banks (1791-1836) 
b. State banking (1836- ) 
c. National and State banking (1913-— ) 
d. Federal Reserve banking (1913- ) 
e. Federal Farm Loan banking (1916- ) 
f. Private banking 
2. Banking terms. 

a. Resources 

6. Liabilities 

c. Capital 
d. Loans and discounts 
e 
t. 
g 


i) 


. Time deposits 
Checking deposits 
. Reserve : 
h. Undivided profits 


D. Saving and investing institutions. 
1. Commercial banks. 
2. Postal savings bank. 
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3. Trust companies. 
4. Insurance companies. 
5. Building and loan associations. 


E. Taxes. 
1. Definition. 
2. Kinds. 
a. Direct 
(1) Poll 
(2) Personal property 
(3) Real estate 
(4) Inheritance 
(5) Income 
b. Indirect 
(1) Duties or customs 
(a) Ad valorem 
(6) Specific 
(2) Excise 
3. Rate of taxation. 
a. Regressive 
6. Proportional 
c. Progressive or graduated 
4. Defects in American taxation. 
5. Ideals in taxation. 


F. Tariff. 
1. Definition. 
2. Kinds. 
a. Protective tariff 
6. Tariff for revenue only 


DEBATES 


1. Resolved, That the general property tax should be abol- 
ished. 
2. Resolved, That the government should prevent great 
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extremes of wealth and poverty by means of the in- 
come and inheritance taxes. 

3. Resolved, That the national and state governments should 
guarantee depositors against loss in all banks char- 
tered by the nation and states, respectively. 

4, Resolved, That the gasoline tax is the only fair way to 
tax motor-car owners. 


TOPICS FOR ORAL OR WRITTEN REPORTS 


. Better Business Bureaus. 

. Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
The Business of a Broker. 

. Currency Systems of other Countries. 
. Dun’s and Bradstreet’s Agencies. 

. Fees and Special Assessmerits. 

. Financial Panics. 

. Morris Plan Banks. 

. Tax Exemptions. 

10. United States Mints. 

11. Clearing House. 

12. Postal Savings Bank. 

13. Our National Banking System. 


CONATNRWNHH 


REFERENCES 


BREWER and Huriput—Elements of Business Training. 
Ginn, 1926. 
102-109, ‘‘Handling Money.” 
110-129, ‘‘Commercial Banks.” 

Butiock—Elements of Economics. Silver, Burdett, 1919. 
116-168, ‘‘ Money and Credit.” 
367-395, ‘‘Government Revenues.”’ 

Carver—Elementary Economics. Ginn, 1920. 
215-234, ‘‘ Money and Banking.” 
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Dewry—linancial History of the United States. Longmans, 
Green, 1924. 
Dunn—Community Civics. Heath, 1921. 
364-375, ‘Teamwork in Taxation.” 
Exy—Outlines of Economics. Macmillan, 1920. 
234-260, ‘‘ Money.” 
261-290, ‘‘Credit and Banking.” 
364-381, ‘‘ Protection and Free Trade.” 
654-674, ‘‘Fees, Special Assessments, and Taxes.”’ 
675-700, ‘‘ Federal, State, and Local Taxes.” 
Exy and Wicker—Elementary Principles of Economics. 
Maemillan, 1923. 
267-291, ‘‘ Money.” 
292-318, ‘‘Credit and Banking.” 
319-336, ‘‘ International Trade.” 
482-502, ‘‘Revenues in the United States.” 
FarrcHitp—LHssentials of Economics. American, 1923. 
202-295, ‘‘ Money and Banking.” 
402-421, ‘‘ Taxation.” 
422-433, ‘‘The Protective Tariff.” 
FETTER—Modern Economic Problems. Century, 1922. 
31-94, ‘‘ Money and Prices.”’ 
95-184, ‘‘ Banking and Insurance.”’ 
185-270, ‘Tariff and Taxation.”’ 
FiskE—Modern Bank. Appleton, 1919. 
FAULKNER—American Economic History. Harpers, 1924. 
493-514, ‘‘ Financial History Since 1860.” 
GREENAN and Mrrepita—Everyday Problems in American 
Democracy. Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
404-421, ‘Taxation and Distribution of Wealth.” 
HarMan, Tucker, and Wrencu—American Citizenship 
Practice. University Publishing Company, 1924. 
98-107, ‘‘ Money and Credit.” 
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HeEepspurn—Aiistory of Currency in the United States. Mac- 
millan, 1925. 

Hittr—Community Life and Civic Problems. Ginn, 1922. 
358-380, ‘‘Barter and Money.” 

Hvucures—Economic Civics. Allyn and Bacon, 1921. 
215-243, ‘‘Conveniences of Trade.” 

JENSEN—Public Finance. Crowell, 1924. 

153-166, ‘‘ Fees, Special Assessments and Charges.” 
167-186, ‘‘ Taxation.” 

224-442, ‘‘Various Kinds of Taxes.” 

443-462, ‘‘Tax Systems.” 

JonEsS—Trust Problem. Macmillan, 1921. 

Kirk and WarEscHE—Junior Training for the Modern Busi- 
ness. Winston, 1925. 

10-15, ‘‘Savings and Investments.”’ 
16-23, ‘‘ Insurance.” 
24-39, ‘‘Banks and Trust Companies.” 

MarsHALL and Jupp—Lessons in Community and N ational 
Life. Government Printing Office, 1918. 

169-192, Series C. ‘‘History and Coinage of Money.” 

MorenovusE and GraHam—American Problems. Ginn, 
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208-241, ‘‘The Tools of Business.”’ 
242-267, ‘‘Crises and Hard Times.” 
328-350, ‘‘'Taxations.” 
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326-334, ‘‘The Nature and Function of Money.” 
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344-352, ‘‘The Federal Reserve Banking System.” 
353-861, ‘The Regulation of Credit.” 
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464-482, “ Principles in Taxation.” 
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79-132, ‘‘Various Kinds of Taxes.’ 
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313-326, ‘Credit and Banking.” 
327-3839, ‘‘ Taxation.” 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


. What is money? Was it devised by the thoughtfulness 


of any one brain? 


. What are some of the different things that have been 


used as money? 


. Why is gold and silver used as money? 
. Has platinum ever been used? If so, where? Why was 


it discontinued? 


. Would diamonds serve well as a medium of exchange? 


Why or why not? 


. When was the first gold dollar authorized? When was 


it abolished? Why? 


. How large a debt can you pay in gold? in subsidiary 


coins? in token coins? 


. How many grains of gold in a gold dollar? How many 


grains of alloy? 


. How many grains of silver in a silver dollar? 
. What is meant by free coinage? seigniorage? brassage? 


gratuitous coinage? bimetallism? Gresham’s Law? 

What reasons are assignable for government monopoly 
of coinage? milling coins? exacting seigniorage? use of 
alloy in coining? 

Would gold have as much value if it did not serve as 
money? 

If half of the world’s stock of money was suddenly to 
disappear how would the following be affected: the 


14. 
15. 
16. 
Rt. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 


29. 


26. 
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price level? the value of gold watches? the amount of 
wealth? general prosperity? 

What are some of the features about a coin that makes 
it difficult to counterfeit? 

Describe the process of making coins. 

Where are the United States mints located? 

What are the advantages of paper money? disadvan- 

tages? 

Name the different kinds of paper money in use to-day. 

Is paper money durable? Explain. 

Describe the process of making and destroying paper 
money. 

If paper money was printed so as to read, ‘‘This is a 
‘Woodrow Wilson,’”’ instead of, ‘‘This is a dollar,” 
would it make any difference to the people in receiv- 
ing it? 

What is fiat money? 

What was the Bland and Allison Act? What was the 
law of 1900 in regard to redemption of greenbacks? 
What was the Sherman Act? When and why was it re- 

pealed? 

Do we have free coinage of silver in the United States? 
of gold? 

State which of the following are money: 

a. A government bond ff. A bar of gold 

b. An old Roman coin g. A bank note 

c. A postal money order h. A railroad mileage book 
d. An individual’s bank 7. A greenback 


check j. A five-dollar bill issued 
e. An individual’s promis- by the Southern con- 
sory note federacy 


k. A postage stamp 
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. Define credit. What is the derivation of the word, 


credit? 


. Name the different kinds of credit. 
. What are the advantages and disadvantages of credit? 
. What is a certified check? a draft? a National Bank 


note? a travelers’ check? a clearing house? 


. What is a bond? 

. What is meant by preferred stock? common stock? 

. Compare stocks and bonds. 

. What is a bank? How do banks make a profit? Is this 


profit legitimate? Why? 


. Name and describe the different kinds of banks. 
. What is meant by a run on a bank? What causes 


it? 


. Explain what is meant byveach of the following terms: 


demand note; rate of discount; rediscounting; col- 
lateral; payee; drawee; forgery. 


. Why should a banking system be elastic? 
. How does the Federal Reserve Banking System aid its 


member banks? 


. In what city is the Federal Reserve Bank for this locality 


located? 


. How does a cash register tend to prevent dishonesty? 

. Should one ‘‘overdraw”’ his bank account? Explain. 

. Distinguish between interest and usury. 

. Do banks pay interest on all deposits? Explain. 

. Why should a check be deposited as soon as possible 


after it is received? 


. Why should no erasures be made on a check? 
. What is a tax? Why must we pay taxes? How are 


taxes collected? Enumerate all the different forms of 
taxation that any person may have to pay in the 
United States at the present time. 


48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 


50. 


56. 
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What are the qualities of a good tax? What are the 
chief defects of our taxation system? How may some 
of these defects be remedied? 

What is a direct tax? an indirect tax? Give examples 
of each. 

Is it right that income form government bonds should 
be exempt from taxation? Why? 

What kinds of property are usually exempt from taxa- 
tion? Why? 

What is a fee? special assessment? Give example of 
each. 

How are custom taxes collected? Who pays for them 
eventually? 

Which of the following taxes is the wage-earner likely to 
feel the least, and why: a poll tax, inheritance tax, 
income tax, real estate tax? 

What is a tariff? State the chief difference between a 
revenue tariff and a protective tariff. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of free 
trade? 


LESSON XIX 
OUR BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


A. Types of business organizations. 
1. The single entrepreneur. 4. The codperative estab- 


a. Definition lishment. 
6. Extent a. Definition 
c. Advantages 6. Extent 


d. Disadvantages c. Purpose 
) d. Advantages 
e. Disadvantages 


2. The partnership. 5. Government ownership. 
a. Definition a. Definition 
6. Extent 6. Extent 
c. Purpose c. Purpose 
d. Advantages d. Advantages 
e. Disadvantages e. Disadvantages 
3. The corporation. 6. Profit sharing. 
a. Definition a. Definition 
6. Extent 6. Extent 
c. Purpose c. Purpose 
d. Advantages d. Disadvantages 
e. Disadvantages e. Advantages 


B. Special features of modern business organizations. 
1. Large-scale production. 2. The department store. 


a. Extent a. Extent 
6. Advantages 6b. Advantages 
c. Disadvantages c. Disadvantages 
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3. The chain store. 

a. Definition 

6b. Extent 

c. Purpose 

d. Advantages 

e. Disadvantages 
4, The mail-order house. 

a. Extent 

b. Advantages 

c. Disadvantages 
5. The trust. 

a. Definition 

b. Extent 

c. Advantages 

d. Disadvantages 

e. Regulation 


(1) Sherman Anti- 


Trust Act 


(2) Clayton Act 
(3) Federal Trade 
Commission 
6. Monopolies. 
a. Definition 
b. Extent 
c. Kinds 
(1) Natural 
(2) Personal 
(3) Public legal 
(4) Private legal 
(a) Patents 
(6) Copy- 
rights 
d. Advantages 
e. Disadvantages 
f. Future outlook. 


SPECIAL TOPICS FOR ORAL OR WRITTEN REPORTS 


. Antitrust Legislation. 
The Woolworth Stores. 


SOONOMRWNe 


a" 


. Large-Scale Production. 


. The Standard Oil Company. 

. United States Steel Corporation. 

. The International Harvester Company. 
. Henry Ford’s Five-Day a Week Plan. 


The Dangers in Big Business. 
. Territorial Division of Labor. 
. The Federal Trade Commission. 


REFERENCES 
Buttockx—Elements of Economics, 204-224. Silver, Burdett, 


1905. 
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Magazine Readings 


FILENE—‘‘To You Who Buy and You Who Sell,” Colliers, 
LXXII: 8-9, December 8, 1923. 
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FREDERICK—‘‘The Chain Store,” Review of Reviews, LXX: 


297-299, September, 1924. 


Keitity—‘The Great Store That Was Started with $300 


and an Idea,”’ American, LX X XVII: 60-61, June, 1924. 


SpRAGUE—‘‘Can Things Be Sold Cheaper?”’ Saturday Eve- 


ning Post, CXCVIII: 16, September 22, 1923. 


WaitTuineton—‘‘The Chain Store’s Billion Dollar Busi- 
ness,” Literary Digest, LX XXII: 58, July 5, 1924. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


. State the form of business organization to which the 


following persons belong: 
a. Surgeon d. Minister g. Plumber 
6. Lawyer e. Farmer h. Clerk 
c. Teacher f. Banker 


. Make a list of single entrepreneurs, partnerships, and 


corporations found in your neighborhood. 


. Why are most farms operated by single proprietors? 
. In partnership is each partner fully responsible for the 


liabilities and acts of the other partners? Explain. 


. Is the system of partnership adapted to the present con- 


ditions of business? Explain. 


. How are partnerships legally dissolved? 
. Why is a corporation called an artificial person? 
. Are corporations more permanent than partnerships? 


Why? 


. Why are stocks and bonds issued? What is the difference 


between them? 


. Why is a bond generally considered a safer investment 


than a share of stock? 
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11. Define common stock, preferred stock, coupon bond, 
registered bond, and watered stock. 

12. What is a trust? Are all trusts monopolies? 

13. What are the chief provisions of the Sherman Law? 
Clayton Act? 

14. How does a copyright differ from a patent? 

15. What is the value of a trade-mark to the producer? to the 
consumer? 

16. What is stock watering? Why is it resorted to? 

17. What are the limits to large-scale production? 

18. What is meant by territorial division of labor? 

19. Are monopolies harmful? Explain. 

20. Give an example of each kind of monopoly. 

21. Do all monopolies charge exorbitant prices? If so, why? 


LESSON XX 
SOME INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


A. Length of the working day. 
1. Need for leisure time. 
2. Monotony of specialized work. 


B. Women in industry. 
1. Number of women employed in industry. 
2. Reasons for women entering industry. 
a. Change in our industrial life 
b. Economic necessity 
c. Desire for pin money 
d. Desire for occupation or independence 
3. Occupations open to women. 
4. Wages of women. 
a. Comparisons of women’s with men’s wages 
b. Inadequacy of women’s wages 
c. Reasons for low wages 
d. Effect of low wages 
. Competition of women with men. 
. Women’s labor organization. 
. Legislation in behalf of working women. 
. Effect of women in industry upon family and marriage. 
. Importance of the work of: 
a. Jane Addams 
b. Frances Willard 
c. Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
d. Ella Flagg Young 
197 
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e. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
f. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
g. Helen Keller 

h. Maude Ballington Booth 


C. Children in industry. 
1. Number of children employed in industry. 
2. Reasons for children entering industry. 
a. Poverty 
b. Industrial conditions 
c. Educational conditions 
d. Public indifference 
e. Greed of employers 
3. Occupations open to children. 
4. Effects of child labor. 
a. Health 
6. Literacy 
c. Industrial efficiency 
d. Morals 
e. Citizenship 
5. Prevention of child labor. 
a. Education 
b. Investigation of existing conditions 
c. Legislative measures 
(1) Direct 
(2) Indirect 
d. Public inspection 


D. Industrial accidents and diseases. 
1. Extent of accidents and diseases. 
2. Preventive measures. 
a. Sanitary conditions 
b. Guarded machinery 
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c. Workmen’s compensation insurance 
d. Employers’ liability acts 


E. Unemployment. 
1. Extent of unemployment. 
2. Reasons for unemployment. 
a. Industrial conditions 
b. Personal incapacity and inefficiency 
3. Remedies for unemployment. 
a. Employment bureaus 
b. Systematic distribution of work 
c. Insurance 


F. Labor vs. capital. 

1. Methods and policies of labor organizations. 
a. Collective bargaining 
b. Strikes 
c. Boycotts 
d. Closed shops 
e. Restriction of output 

2. Methods and policies of employers. 
a. Lockout 
b. Blacklist 
c. Injunction 


DEBATES 


1. Resolved, That men should receive a higher wage than 
women for the same type of work. 

2. Resolved, That Labor Organizations have been more bene- 
ficial than detrimental in the United States. 

3. Resolved, That a plan of old-age pensions, like that now 
maintained in Great Britain, should be established in 
the United States. 
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4. Resolved, That it would be advisable to place the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States upon a 
5-day week basis. 
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CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 
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LABOR PROBLEMS 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN EXERCISES 


How many wage-earning women are now engaged in 
industry in the United States? Name the leading 
occupations in which they are found. Give reasons for 
being in these occupations. Of what advantage is 
the ballot to the woman who works? 


. Why has the problem of women employment become 


so much more serious in recent times? 


. What are occupations that are open to women now as 


compared to a few decades ago? In what occa 
do the women outnumber the men? 


. What caused women to go into industry? Are they 


justified in entering industry? 


. How do women’s wages compare with men? 
. Should women receive equal pay for equal work? Why? 


Are women inferior to men in ability to carry on work? 


. Why are wages for women low? Are their wages inade- 


quate? 


. Should married women work? Why? 
. Are women prominent in the professions? If so, what 


professions? 


. Why are women especially fitted for social work? 
. Give reasons to explain why there are such large num- 


bers of women acting as clerks and saleswomen. 


. To what extent are women laborers organized? 

. Why is it hard for women laborers to organize? 

. What is the effect of labor upon the health of women? 
. What is the effect of labor upon marriage? on the family? 
. What are some of the agencies for improving the condi- 


tions of women laborers in industry? 


. Tell of some of the legislation which has been passed 


in the effort to better the conditions of the employ- 
ment of women. 
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. Will women supplant men in work? What is the real 


danger? 


. What are some of the arguments against women working? 
. What are some of the arguments in favor of women 


working? 


. How many children in the United States are at work? 
. In what occupations are children engaged? 
. In what sections of the country are the largest number 


of children at work? Why? 


. Is the number of children at work decreasing? 

. What are the causes of child labor? 

. What are some of the effects of child labor? 

. Why should investigation and legislation precede child- 


labor legislation? 


. What is the purpose of the National Child Labor Com- 


mittee? 


. How is child labor regulated in your state at the present 


time in regard to: 

a. Age minimum for children entering employment? 

6. Educational requirements for children entering 
employment? 

c. Compulsory school attendance and compulsory 
part time school attendance? 

d. Physical examinations of children entering em- 
ployment? 

e. The length of the working day? 

f. Prohibitions of night work for children? 


30. State what you consider to be provisions of a good child- 


labor law. 


31. What is meant by ‘‘dangerous trades’’? 
32. What are the most common causes of accidents in fac- 


tories? Can many of these accidents be avoided? 
If so, how? 
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34. 


30. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 
43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49. 
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What is the extent of railroad accidents in this country? 
automobile accidents? 

What is meant by occupational or industrial diseases? 
How prevalent are these diseases in the United States? 

What is meant by labor turnover? What are some of 
the methods for reducing labor turnover? 

What is the extent of unemployment in the United 
States? 

What are the principal causes of unemployment in 
this country? | 

What remedies are suggested for the reduction and pre- 
vention of unemployment? What abuses might 
arise in connection with unemployment insurance? 

How does unemployment sometimes make tramps out 
of men? 

What is meant by seasonal trades? Is it possible to 
eliminate seasonal unemployment? 

What is an industrial depression? Why do we have 
them? 

How may a labor organization be defined? 

What are the essential characteristics of a labor union? 
a trade union? an industrial union? 

Trace the important steps in the development of trade 
unionism. 

What caused the Knights of Labor to decline in 
power? 

When was the American Federation of Labor organized? 
How has it profited by the mistakes of the earlier 
organizations? 

What is the purpose of collective bargaining? 

What are strikes? 

What are the principal causes of strikes and are they 
usually successful? 


5d. 
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. Are there any industries in which the strike should not 


be permitted? 


. What is meant by a boycott? What are some of the 


different forms of boycotts? Are they legal? 


. What is meant by a lockout? a scab? a picket? sabo- 


tage? 


. Give some examples of restriction upon output. What 


forms of restriction may be justified? Why? 


. Explain the nature of the profit-sharing plan. Does 


profit sharing result in increased efficiency on the 
part of the workmen? Explain. 

What is meant by arbitration and conciliation? 

What are some of the arguments in favor of: 
a. The closed union 
b. The closed shop 
c. The open union 
d. The open shop 
e. Piece work 
f. A standard rate of wages 

Would a universal eight-hour day law result in lower 
wages. Explain. 

What is the effect of an eight-hour day on the quality 
and quantity of the output? 

Is the eight-hour day demand more reasonable than it 
was one hundred years ago? Explain. 

What is to be said against a law requiring that everyone 
who works is to receive at least a ‘‘living wage’’? 
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APPENDIX A 


Torat Persons 10 YEARS oF AGE AND OvER ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OccuPaA- 
TIONS, DisTRIBUTED BY SEX AND GENERAL DIVISIONS OF OCCUPATIONS, FOR 


THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910.* 


SEX AND GENERAL DIVISION | 


OF OCCUPATIONS 1920 _ 
PER CENT PER CENT 
BOTH SEXES NUMBER | DISTRIBU- || NUMBER | DISTRIBU- 
TION TION 

All Occupations........... 41,614,248; 100.0 {38,167,336} 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and ani- 

Meepmmenangry............ 10,953,158 26.3 12,659,082 33.2 
Extraction of minerals....... 1,090,223 2.6 965,169 2.5 
Manufacturing and mechani- 

cal industries............. 12,818,524 30.8  |10,628,731 27.8 
@emmnportation............. 3,063,582 7.4 2,637,420 6.9 
ee 4.242.979] 10.2 | 3,614,670 9.5 
Public service (not elsewhere 

I eee 770,460 1.9 459,291 L.2 
Professional service.......... 2,143,889 5.2 1,693,361 4.4 
Domestic and personal service| 3,404,892 8.2 3,772,559 9.9 
Clerical occupations......... 3,126,541 i: 1,737,053 4.6 

MALE 

All Occupations........... 33,064,737} 100.0 /|30,091,564| 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and ani- 

mal husbandry............ 9,869,030} 29.8 10,851,581] 36.1 
Extraction of minerals....... 1,087,359 3.3 964,075 3.2 
Manufacturing and mechani- 

Gal Magustries............. 10,888,183 32.9 8,808,161 29.3 
“reueportation............. 2,850,528 8.6 2,530,795 8.4 
eee 3,575,187 10.8 3,146,582 10.5 
Public service (not elsewhere 

0 Er 748,666 2.3 445,733 £5 
Professional service.......... 1,127,391 3.4 959,470 3.2 
Domestic and personal service .| 1,217,968 3.7 1,241,338 4.1 
Clerical occupations......... 1,700,425 a4 1,148,829 3.8 


* Abstract of the Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920. Table 3, 


p. 482. 
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APPENDIX A—Continued 


Tota Persons 10 YEars oF AGE AND OVER ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OccUPA- 
TIONS, DisTRIBUTED BY SEX AND GENERAL DIvIsIons oF OccUPATIONS, FOR 
THE UNITED States: 1920 anp 1910.—Continued. 


SEX AND GENERAL DIVISION 


OF OCCUPATIONS feos 1910 


PER CENT PER CENT 


FEMALE NUMBER | DISTRIBU- || NUMBER | DISTRIBU= 
TION TION 
All @ceupations!), 24. 7.08 8,549,511 100.0 8,075,772 | 100.0 
Agriculture, forestry, and ani- 
mal husbandry.) 0. 2.0 4 1,084,128 12.7 1,807,501 22.4 
Extraction of minerals....... 2,864 Peas 1,094 jee 
Manufacturing and mechani- 
eal industries . 0/02)... 00.4 1,930,341 22.6 1,820,570 22.5 
Transportation...) i)n04 . e3 213,054). 2.5 106,625 1.3 
Prades... 5. a iias eer ra 667,792 7.8 468,088 5.8 
Public service (not elsewhere 
elassified):, Se, Le 21,794 0.3 13,558 0.2 
Professional service.......... 1,016,498 11.9 733,891 9.1 
Domestic and personal service.| 2,186,924 25.6 2,531,221 31.3 
Clerical occupations......... 1,426,116 16.7 593,224 7.3 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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APPENDIX B 


LoNGEVITY OF DirrERENT CLAssEsS OF WORKERS * 


AVERAGE 
OCCUPATION AT DEATH 
Ey ee 58.5 
a ee a Toren aceel, 3 55.4 
ELE SP STEP GT et Ro Pe 55.0 
ae erin, win ow apatouhy Ne Ale a via shad oom" ae * See a0. 2 52.8 
da ke Sieve ako ns x Ae'G 2 aed yer x ae 51.3 
EME VOTE WOTKETS . 5.65 5.0 = 0. a oe ws ow oe ee ee 50.7 
EE sed echt 655 be cece Bn ks eyhied ss Fae SR wa vim ot mk ee we oe 0 50.6 
temas and tobacco workers............-.-....--2s-eeee0e: 49.5 
Painters, paperhangers, and varnishers................... Les Ae 48.6 
ether On See aaa Se S =) Kiet oH HL + eS wl eo 48.0 
a lS ae Le ae a ae pee cde on 47.6 
I ARIACE ELCVCGOTES . .w . ss sik i ee ee eens eeee 47.0 
I et Pra nk 1 ty ALi aie ab wares ob 6rd orn « § Aaleye 43.9 
ESS TOS ra 42.6 
mee «rivers, and chaufleurs........ 2.006. 5. eee eee e eens 42.2 
SRE sor osc ala Sia ce BNR Re eae oo de sare 40.2 
ners miters, and steam fitters.......... 0.0.0.0. c cece esas 39.8 
Seuememen and trainmen (railway).......................-2ebeees 37.4 
SEEEEENEIM) QIIGCE WOFKETS..... 0... oe cee eee ee 36.5 


* Bulletin No. 207, Series 11, United States Department of Labor. 


APPENDIX C 
DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 


For the convenience of teachers and students who may desire to purchase 
books listed in this Syllabus, the following book companies and their addresses 
are given here: 


ABINGDON Press, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ALLYN AND Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN Book Company, Lexington Ave. and 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN Liprary AssociaATION, 86 East Randolph St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, II]. 

APPLETON AND Company, D., 35 West 32nd St., New York, N. Y. 

ASSOCIATION Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

BapGer (THE GorHAM PREss), 100 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

BARNES AND Company, A. S., 67 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bopps-MeErRRILL Company, THE, University Square, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Bruce PuBLisHiING Company, 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BuREAU OF VOCATIONAL INFORMATION, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 

BuREAU oF Pusiications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 West 
120th St., New York, N. Y. 

Century Co., THE, 353 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

CoLumsBiA UNIversiITy Press, Broadway and 116th St., New York, N. Y. 

CROWELL PUBLISHING Company, THE, 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dopp, Mrap anp Company, Fourth Ave. and 30th St., New York, N. Y. 

DovuBLeDAy, Doran & Co., Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 

DovuBLeDAY, Pace & Co. (See Doubleday, Doran & Co.) 

DUFFIELD AND Company, 200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

ForBES PUBLISHING ComPaANY, 101 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

FRANKLIN PUBLISHING AND SuppLy Company, 1931 Cherry St., Philadelphia, 
Pan 

FuNK AND WAGNALL’s Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

GINN AND Company, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Grece PUBLISHING CompaANy, THE, 20 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Harper & Broruers, 49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 

HarvarpD UNIversiTy Press, Randall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 

HEATH AND Company, D. C., 239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hinps, HayDEN AND ELDREDGE, 511 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. 

Hour anp Company, Henry, 1 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hoveuton Mirruin Company, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Lippincott Company, J. B., East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

LittLe, Brown & Company, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

LoneMANS GREEN & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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McGraw-Hitt Book Company, 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MacmitLan Company, THE, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Manuva Arts Press, THe, 237 North Monroe St., Peoria, Ill. 

Pace anp Company, L. C., 53 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Pirman & Son, Isaac, 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Pusuiic ScHoot PusiisHinc Company, Bloomington, Ill. 

Putnam’s Sons, G. P., 2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ranp McNAtiy AnD Company, 538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 

REVELL Company, Fiemine H., 158 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

RonatD Press Company, THE, 15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 

RussELL SaGE FounpaTIon, THE, Division of Education, New York, N. Y. 

SANBORN AND CoMPANY, BENJAMIN H., 50 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Scorr, ForrsMAN AND Company, 633 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

ScRIBNER’s Sons, CHARLES, 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Saaw Company, A. W., 660 Cass St., Chicago, IIl. 

Sttver, BuRDETT AND ComPaANy, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

SouTHERN WoMAN’s EpucaTIONAL ALLIANCE, 401 Grace American Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

University PuBLisHinGc Company, 325 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 

University oF Cuicaco Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Van NosTRAND AND Company, D., 8 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 

Wess PUBLISHING Company, 55 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Witson Company, H. W., 960 University Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Winston Company, JoHN C., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wortp Boox Company, Park Hill, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Yate University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
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